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To what extent ought we as Missionaries to appeal to the 


Secular Arm in behalf of Chinese Christians ? 
BY REV. C. C. BALDWIN, D.D. 


N considering this subject, let us first ascertain what have been 
the theory and practice of missions in regard to the persecution 

of native converts. Facts gleaned from the files of THe Cuinese 
Recorper for twenty-two years (1868-90) will suffice. Persecutions 
have risen in various places from North to South and Inland 
during this period. The range has been wide under different, sets 
of circumstances and causes, and these persecutions have also 
varied much in degree of intensity. I need not indicate places or 
names of persons. Native preachers in chapels, getting the better 
in argument with opponents, have been reviled in coarse, ribald 
language. This has sometimes provoked imprudent replies, leading 
to personal violence by the other side. Preachers and native 
members have been dragged into the streets and savagely beaten. 
They have been waylaid and barely escaped with their lives. 
The books of colporters have been burnt by the literati, and they 
ordered from the town. Christians have been robbed, their dwell- 
ings looted and themselves driven from their homes. Inflammatory 
placards, full of vile expressions and gross charges of immorality, 
have been posted in the streets, exciting against the Christians the 
reckless roughs of the populace. This has been the work of literati 
and gentry at second hand. In one or more instances Christians 
have suffered martyrdom, being beaten to death in the streets, and 
their bodies thrown into the river. In one instance a man with his 
father and whole family were driven away and their fruit trees 
plundered. In-another, a mob of one hundred entered a chapel, 
assaulted the Christians at worship and looted the place. In still 
another instance, spoken of as “the worst outrage yet recorded,” 
preachers and Christians were invited to a “friendly conference ” 
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about some previous outrage, during which conference the gentry 
tried to exact from them a promise to leave the place. On refusal, 
a mob assaulted their lodgings at night, dragged four of them to the 
street, beating them unmercifully and setting fire to the clothes 
and queues of two of them. In 1884 occurred “the wave of 
persecution,” which swept over Canton province. There was a 
general maltreatment of the Christians, eighteen chapels were 
looted and the schools closed in Canton for two months. There 
was a suspension of Christian work, all mainly due to the French 
troubles. So also in North Formosa, seven chapels were torn down, 
the converts beaten and their houses plundered. 

Discussions about these persecutions and the related subjects 
were held in Toe Recorper, during successive years. The themes 
were such as these: “ Missionaries and their Consuls,” ‘The 
Chinese Government,” ‘ Circulars,” “The Treaties and Religious 
Freedom,” “The Toleration Clause,” ‘ Difficulties and Tactics,” 
“ Avoidable Hinderances to the Progress of the Gospel,” “ Religious 
Persecution in China,” “The Political Status of Missionaries and 
Christians,” “The Foreign Missionaries’ Relation to the Chinese.” 
These discussions were by some of our best men, who spoke from 
experience, as also from a keen insight into principles. As they 
reflect more or less fully the ideas prevailing in our missionary 
circles, a very brief reference to some of them may be here 
allowed. 

One writer strongly argues that the example of the Apostle Paul 
cannot be cited to decide how far it is lawful to call in Consular 
aid to repress popular outbreaks. He is careful, however, to say 
that he does not intend to imply that on no occasion can we seek 
redress either from native officials or foreign Consuls. Another argues 
that as Christianity is of God, and the whole empire is within the 
limits throughout which we are to publish it, we may appeal to 
Treaty provisions for protection, The former writer favors appealing 
to mandarins, not to Consuls. Still another writer maintains that 
what may seem a great triumph in a native court is fall of risk to the 
highest interests of the Church, inasmuch as reliance on “an arm 
of flesh” is apt to become a very passion with the Christians and 
a great snare to them. We must point them to their Lord, “as 
their true Defence and Refuge.” If it is “ given them to believe on 
Hin, it is also given them to suffer for His sake.” Again, a writer, 
while insisting that a religious-freedom clause in the Treaty is 
just and fair to al!, thinks it a matter of expediency to appeal to 
it only in extreme cases. He adds that it does not conduce to the 
best interests of the Churches to have their members frequent 
Consular courts. But another contends that “the so-called Tolera- 
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tion Clause is an expression of sentiment similar to protests against 
the Slave Trade, that it is not intended to furnish efficiency to 
Christianity, which must stand on its own basis, but is simply the 
denial of the right of one man to hound another to death for opinion’s 
sake. In another place one writer says facetiously that we weaken 
the cause by giving grandmotherly help in many ways, among 
which he gives prominence to help in law-suits and aid by the use 
of too much money. In the July Recorper, 1890, Haleg Fax takes 
strong ground in regard to Christians paying dues or taxes which 
involve idolatry. He thinks the question may be safely left to 
themselves. If they elect to pay, no harm is done, neither is 
Christ’s teaching violated. If they pay under protest, they not only 
do not sin, but open the way for Christ to reach the hearts of many. 
In regard to appealing to the officers for aid, native pastors are 
quoted in one place as affirming that unchecked persecution hinders 
growth of the Churches. But the writer thinks that, through 
God’s abounding grace, such will not be the result. He says there 
is persecution and persecution, and varying circumstances and condi- 
tions which decide the course to be taken. Again, it is asserted 
that Christiaus are themselves to blame often for their rudeness, 
and for sometimes acting as if they were now the subjects of 
another government, which cannot fail to irritate their countrymen. 

In view of this brief narrative of twenty-two years, it is evident 
to observe :— 

1. That the usual theory and practice have been that natural 
rights, and the rights guaranteed by Treaty, may be freely asserted. 
At the same time it seems clear that the record comprises only 
extreme cases, with perhaps here and there an exception. And the 
usual course has been to apply with little hesitation to the native 
official or to the foreign Consul, as the agent to bring pressure to 
bear upon him, in order to have justice done. But, aside from the 
extreme cases, we well know that there are many instances 
of which no mention is made in the public priuts. Very many 
persecutions, comparatively trivial, though involving loss of personal 
property or of a share in the ancestral field, whose products are 
appropriated, so far as needed, to the ancestral worship, are 
never reported. What course should be taken by the missionary in 
such cases ? 

2. It is also clear that missionaries’ practice in cases of per- 
secution has varied with circumstances. Sometimes an official of 
sterling integrity has promptly checked a riot and even compelled 
restitution for losses. Such action, however, has been rare, except 
under pressure from without. In other instances, when the 
persecution has waxed hot, the Christians have fled to the Yamén, 
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and though His Honor was no better than a Gallio, he has at 
least saved their lives and furnished means of safe escape. But 
usually the officials have been in collusion with literati and gentry, 
or in mortal fear of them, and have, therefore, been lukewarm and 
inefficient. Sometimes the missionary has visited the Yamén in 
person, and by his address has secured the issuing of a proclamation, 
and has thus nipped a tumult in the bud. Thus he has avoided 
the undesirable necessity of appeal to a foreign Consul. 

The question now recurs, “ How far should we appeal to officials 
in behalf of Christians?” You have probably anticipated the 
answer, which I now give in a few particulars. 

1. Much use of the toleration-clause may be safely made, even 
when no persecution is occurrent. It has its proper normal position 
in Treaties as an exponent of official duty, and should be kept 
before the eyes and minds of the mandarins. This can be done in 
informal ways during visits with them. We believe that toleration 
came in answer to prayer, and it would be unreasonable to suppose 
that it is to remain a dead letter on the parchments. We believe, 
moreover, that civil power is ordained by God to promote His king- 
dom in the earth, and that all power has been given to His Son for 
this express purpose. It is right, therefore, in all suitable ways to 
develop this divine purpose and impress its grand thonght on 
others. It would seem to be at times a duty, as well as a right, to 
do this. 

2. While the right is clear, the claiming of the right is not 
always advisable. ‘All things are lawful, but all things are not 
expedient.” The reason for this cantion is not far to seek. We 
must bear in mind that our Christianity is in a sense foreed on the 
nation. It runs counter to a thousand prejudices and seeks to 
replace not only these, but a cherished system of morals, which is 
good in spots, by something as widely different as light is from 
darkness. It comes in conflict, too, with principles of government, 
secking to revolutionize methods and penalties which have been 
current for ages. We must avoid establishing what will seem to 
literati and officials an imperium in imperio. Onur glorious system 
of truth wins its way most effectively by moral arguments in the 
loving spirit which it always enjoins, and whieh our Lord exemplitied 
in His life and practice. It must commend itself, if possible, even 
to the heathen mind and conscience. 

3. It is almost a corollary from this that Chinese Christians 
must endure much and endure long before appealing to the eivil 
power. And, when the appeal must be made, let it be to the native 
courts in the first instance at least. In process of time this method 
will become a valuable educational discipline to geutry and officials. 
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It will, of course, prove a decided gain to Christianity, which seeks 
a home, not a mere tarrying-place, with Jew and Gentile, with 
Caucasian and Mongolian alike. It is to become domiciliated in 
every land and among every people in the shortest time possible, and 
thus prove itself the religion for all without distinction. This 
will be best effected in ways that commend themselves as fair 
and conciliatory, and by methods which give evidence of much 
endurance. 

4, From what has been said we perceive the necessity of a 
sound judgment and accurate discrimination on the part of a 
missionary in charge. The value of these, where such precious 
interests are at stake, is very great. Rash action may do almost 
irreparable mischief and .set back the work for years. <A careful 
conning of Church history, particularly the history of the China 
work, will be useful. The missionary will learn, and in no round 
about way, some striking lessons of providence on the subject, and 
may safely infer that like causes ordinarily produce like results. 
Moreover, much prayer with, and for the native Christians, should 
be daily offered that the interests of the Gospel may not be 
imperiled by a erude, hasty action. 

5. Some regard should be had to the people at large. It is 
well always to ask ourselves what will they think and say, and 
how will they estimate a course which affects themselves. If a 
matter can be settled by a conference rather than by an appeal to 
law and foree, the truth in its real character gets a vantage ground. 
The public conscience is quickened in the right way and prompted 
in knowledge of the principles of truth. Subsequent appeals can 
be made by referring to each settlement, as enforcing what we preach. 
We shall never dare to say to them that our Christianity is like 
Mahomet’s false faith, making its way by spears, swords and 
cannon. It does so indeed, sometimes, in God’s providence by a 
mysterious overruling of physical forces, but we must never claim 
such as our personal weapons. 

6. Regard must be had to the real good of the perseeuted 
individual or Church. This is a concern of vast moment. The 
convert is a babe in Christ, so weak and ignorant often as to seem 
helpless. It is natural for him to seck after other than divine help 
in his troubles. The missionary, the inevitable gunboat, the 
complaisant Consul, are near and tangible, and appeal directly to 
his instinct of self-preservation, while he has not yet fully learned 
to cast himself on the strong arm, which seems to his weak faith 
so hopelessly remote. So with the perseented Church, whose bain, 
in all ages, has been worldly power, and that kingly or imperial 
favor, which has opened the gate to unchecked corruption. So we 
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know well that onr native Christians need, not only in peace, but in 
trial, the Spirit of the Living God far more than they need earthly 
help, to build them up in faith, that may be strong, self-reliant and 
growing. 

7. Regard must be had to the truth itself, which is to be 
sacredly guarded before a heathen people. There is always most 
imminent danger of its being in some way compromised or placed 
in a false light in times of excitement, when a quarrel is so intensely 
and exclusively human. I[t should come before the people in its 
divine aspects, unalloyed by the errors which selfish passion would 
blend with it and thus be made to appear distinct from their own 
false system. It must advance and win its triumphs, “not by 
might, nor by power,” but by “the Spirit of God.’ The heathen 
should learn soon that it depends not on carnal devices or weapons, 
that while “the treasure is in earthen vessels, the excellency 
of the power is of God,” and that “the weapons of our warfare 
are not carnal, but mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds.” 

These statements are of purpose given broadly, as we believe 
they furnish a correct answer to the question of “appeal to the 
secular arm.” The special case of persecution should be very 
thoroughly investigated before a possible appeal. Our Christians 
are sometimes very short-sighted and narrow in their views of 
things. It is easy to give a one-sided testimony and paint their 
story in the stronger colors. It is quite natural for them to do this, 
under the smart of unjust aspersion or cruel assaults. Perhaps 
they have been imprudent and provoked persecution, It is then 
the bounden duty of the missionary to examine the case fully before 
proceeding to action. Again, all possible effort should be made, as 
already hinted, to settle a case by friendly conference or arbitration, 
either directly or through middle men. A double end may thus be 
gained, The persecutors may be brought to a better mind and even 
to make amends, and the missionary’s peaceable spirit made mani- 
fest to the heathen mind. Of course no fixed rule ean be laid 
down for all cases. Each one must be examined on its own merits 
dispassionately. A deaf ear must be turned to all efforts to make a 
large case out of a trivial one; and in no event, unless the reasons 
are peculiar and controlling, should matters that are comparatively 
unimportant be carried to a Consul. It seems to me that no amount 
of mere wordy abuse, or the paltry loss of a few strings of cash 
here and there, should ordinarily warrant such appeal. I would also 
favor the restricting of cases to the uat:ve courts so far as possible. 
It may not be quite constitutional for the ioreigu missionary to go 
to the Chinese magistrate for aid, but it is necessary and is often 
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done with the best results. While it is notorious that officials are 
in collusion with the gentry and are often compelled (or think that 
they are) to do their bidding, yet when they are approached respect- 
fully, they will sometimes feel themselves put on their good 
behaviour and be flattered by the recognition of their official 
dignity. This may lead them to find means to nip a riot in the 
bud and calm the elements of strife. It need scarcely be added that 
the people ought to be glad to have the appeal made to their own 
magistrates. One thing more should be strongly emphasized by 
missionaries in educating the native Church,—the good rule that they 
seek a maximum of patient endurance and a minimum of official aid. 
This may seem to them a hard doctrine, but we think it a sound 
one on which to build sterling Christian character. Unless believing 
prayer, waiting humbly on God and leaving results with Him are 
practiced and diligently taught by religious teachers, they may 
expect to have puny Christians to carry all their lives and churches 
with the minimum of a proper self-reliance and trust in God. 

There can be only one conclusion to which this discussion leads 
us. It is that ordinarily ouly the extreme cases should be appealed 
to the secular arm, keeping in mind always the various interests 
involved, which may greatly modify our action. Extensive, wholesale 
persecutions of course may be appealed. When Christians are 
robbed of their property, dragged from their homes, savagely beaten 
to death, or nearly so, the claims of mercy must be heeded and an 
appeal made for protection and indemnity, else the toleration-clause 
is degraded from its high place, as the offspring of prayer and the 
exponent of God’s will and providence, and remanded to the realm 
of mere worldly and futile device. If it is asked, what are “the 
extreme cases,” which may be differentiated from the large class of 
occurrent cases and safely appealed, we answer that they vary some- 
what as the judgments of different missionaries may vary. There are 
persecutions and persecutions, and so there are judgments and 
judgments. To preserve a just medium in practice, it is well that the 
missionary should be aware of his own limitations of judgment, of his 
peculiar bent of sentiment and will and of any idiosyncrasy, which 
threatens to take the will captive and constrain it to an unfortunate 
decision. Surely the very bad cases should not be left usually to the 
judgment of one man. Let such an one get all the light he can from 
the Chinese Christians and their surroundings, and, above all, let him 
act in concert with his missionary associates. He will thus get a 
common action, grounded on much common sense. 
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History of the Manchu Language, from the Preface 


to Professor I. Zacharoff's Manchu-Russian Dictionary, 1875. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN BY M. F. A, FRASER. 

Ge HE father-land of the Manchu language is the country known 
7 to us under the name of Manchuria, forming the eastern 
extremity of Central Asia. From remote antiquity there dwelt, on 
the historic mountains Golmin Skanyan Alin (in Chinese Ch‘ang-peh 
Shan), more especially by the southern sources of the Amur basin’s 
waters, on the upper reaches of the Rivers Sungari-Ula, Khurkha 
Bira, Yalu and numerous others streams descending from the sum- 
mits of the Chang-peh Shan range,—there dwelt a people, who spoke 
a language distinct from the neighbouring tribes of Mongolia, a 
people who, assuming different appellations as one tribe or other of 
those tribes which formed their political league became the most 
powerful, in the course of centuries repeatedly become illustrious in 
the career of world-politics. Chinese history (the only history for 
this land), beginning from the VY. Century B. ©., and more especially 
from the III. Century A.D., has preserved for us names, although 
mutilated, of those renowned people, who knew how to unite differing 
tribes in one body politic, names of powerful eastern nations, who in 
their time extended their sway far beyond the boundaries of their 
father-land: East, to the Pacific; South, to the extremity of the 
Corean peninsula; and West, to countries watered by the celebrated 
Yellow River. 

3ut all these peoples and races, like the tribes of Mongolia,— 
however glorious through their arms and warlike skill, and often 
victorious even over China herself,—were, although acquainted with 
agriculture and trade, destitute of the art of writing. Chinese 
history testifies that when they needed to bequeath anything to 
memory by history, they could only do so by the devices of tying 
knots in string, or cutting marks on tallies or scoring-sticks, like 
other uncultured races. ‘These methods sufficed for a people leading 
a simple life, and confined within narrow territorial limits; but as 
soon as any race became powerful and extended its sway over neigh- 
bouring tribes and nations, it came into contact and relations with 
other nations still further remote. The head of the ruling race then 
found it on the one hand impossible to continue to preside in person 
as judge in the Courts of all his subjects ; and found it, on the other 
hand, necessary to maintain his constantly increasing relations with 
other neighbouring peoples. It was then that communication by 
writing became of urgent necessity. Thus, at least, do all Chinese 
histories explain the origin of the art as haying lain in the absolute 
need for its invention. 
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These races, however, were without the genius which would 
have enabled them to supply the demand from their own resources ; 
and they had only one enlightened neighbour,—China,—renowned 
for her literature, culture, religion and history, and, still more, for her 
written code of laws. ‘The eastern nations naturally turned to her to 
teach them her writing and her culture; and began to imitate her 
blindly in everything, beginning with the;written character and ending 
with the fashions of clothing. In this imitation of China the inhabit- 
ants of what is now Manchuria especially distinguished themselves. 
With ardent energy they took to learning Chinese writing and 
literature, especially during the dynasty of T‘ang, renowned for 
political power and learning. ‘l'o this end they were constantly send- 
ing scholars to China, both for the learning of the language and 
literature, and for the acquisition of books ; how great the number of 
these scholars was, may be inferred from the known fact that in 831, 
A.D., 150 men returned to their native country at one time after the 
completion of their studies in China. History bears witness that these 
studies bore results; those who returned established in every village 
schools, which they called temples ; and soon it was made illegal for 
a young mau to marry, unless he knew how to read and how to shoot 
with the bow. They attained the highest degree of perfection in 
book-learning; being able not only to read, but to compose elegant 
and eloquent works and to write verses in Chinese. The Chief of 
the Tribe, Sing-lo, in 650 A.D., sent the Chinese Emperor an ode, 
laudatory of the ‘T'ang dynasty, composed by himself, and woven in 
silk. They wrote books and annals in Chinese, as for instance in 
the tribe of the Po-tsz ; and the Chief of this tribe was ealled by the 
Chinese, for his learning and eulture, “the Little Mencius,’’ or 
Mencius Minor. The empire of Bokhai, founded in the second half 
of the VIII Century, was acknowledged by the Chinese to be the 
most enlightened of the time, and a land of learned men. Corea 
and Japan were attracted in the same direction, and to this day 
both these nations write their books in Chinese. 

After such a complete imitation of China by the Eastern peoples 
of Central Asia had gone on for several centuries, the first to come 
to an idea of the necessity of having a writing of their own were the 
Kitans; but even they could not invent any conventional signs, and 
therefore, led by the former preponderance of Chinese literature in 
these countries, they adopted some of the numerous Chinese char- 
acters to express the syllables of the words in their own language. 
This seript became popularized in the Kitan kingdom in 920 A.D., 
when by an Imperial edict it was commanded to bring it into use in 
government offices and schools, and to write in it the annals of the 
empire. History tells us that there were two kinds of characters 
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employed, the great and the small; and it was possible to express 
the meaning of works translated from the Chinese by means of them 
clearly and accurately. Unfortunately neither alphabet nor key to 
this writing,—neither specimens of it, nor explanations of the differ- 
ence between the great and the small,—have been preserved to us. 

From a remark in the history of the Sui dynasty (581-618), 
that the Eastern tribes, Sing-lo and Po-tsz, had characters like the 
Chinese, we may conclude that attempts had been made, long before 
the Kitans, to form from Chinese characters a syllabary for native 
languages, and the Kitans only perfected this kind of writing. 

The Churchens (in Chinese, Niichén,—the Churchits of the 
Musulman authors), the ancestors of the modern Manchus,—followed 
the example of the Kitans, whom they superseded. At first they used, 
when necessary, either the Kitan or the Chinese writing ; but when 
Aguta proclaimed himself Emperor and christend his dynasty Aisin 
( \.khe? ) in Chinese Kin (4), when half the Kitan empire was 
conquered by the Churchens (1115 A.D.), then they recognised the 
necessity of having a writing of their own “ for official reports and 
edicts.” But unwilling to confess himself inferior in culture to the 
beaten Kitans by borrowing their writing from them as it stood, 
although it was equally fitted for the Churchen language, Aguta 
commanded Kushin to compose a special one. Kushin, following the 
example of the Kitans, took some portions of the Chinese state or 
seal character and arranging them in the Kitan way, i.e., horizon- 
tally, adapted this script to the sounds and syllables of his native 
language. This writing was introduced to the people in 1119, under 
the name of Niichen. But it was probably found to be inconvenient 
and too difficult to apply, for in 1135, fifteen years later, new Nichen 
characters were promulgated, called “ smal! Niichen.” As the great, 
so also this small writing was ordered to be used, both in business 
transactions and by the annalists of the empire. Schools for learning 
written Niichen were established in 1125; and in 1164 Translation 
Committees were appointed for the translation of Chinese books into 
Niichen, el»ssical, historical and philosophical. Examinations were 
set on foot for degrees to be competed for by students writing dis- 
sertations in Niichen, and also examinations for official honours and 
dignities. Of the learned Translation Committee, Eliii-li especially 
distinguished himself, both in the great and small Niichun script. 
Strange to say, either in consequenee of the influence of this same 
Eliii-li, who was excellently versed in the Kitan writing,—in which 
existed clear and accurate translations of Chinese works,—or in 
consequence of the very difficulty and inaccuracy of the Niichen 
writing,—in translating from Chinese, at that period, a translation 
was first made into Kitan, and then from Kitan into Niichen. It 
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was only in 119] that an order appeared to translate straight from 
Chinese into Niichen and to cease to write the annals or history of 
the empire in Kitan. 

This writing of the annals in Kitan and in Nichen letters 
must have been one of the principal causes of the brevity and of 
the omissions in the history of these two dynasties, while ruling in 
Northern China; for the composition of this history was begun too 
late, just before the end of the Yiian dynasty, about 1343, that is 
to say, ata time when the Kitan and Nichen letters were quite 
forgotten and disused, and there was no one sufficiently versed in 
them to decipher the records of the annalists. In ,a catalogue 
composed during the Ming dynasty, a book on the elements of 
Niichen is mentioned, but it also is now lost. 

All the efforts of the Churchens, like all the efforts of the 
Kitans before them, to preserve their language and customs, and to 
develop a national literature, fell to the ground before the 
opposition of Chinese civilization; for a national language and 
writing were, after all the mere forms, but the essential,—the 
ideas,—were born and developed only in Chinese brains, especially 
at a time when Southern China, under the Sung dynasty, was 
attaining the highest summit, to which Chinese culture ever reached. 
Before the end of the reign of the Kin, or Aisins, the Churchens, 
their subjects, had become so Chinese, that they had forgotten their 
language and writing as no longer needful ; so that their descend- 
ants, the modern Manchus, learned only from Chinese history that 
their ancestors once possessed a language and literature of their 
own, of which not a single monument remains to us. It is 
true that in Shan-si there was found an inscription on a monument, 
which had been erected by Saligan, who was governor in 1134, on 
the occasion of his renewiug certain buildings at the tomb of one 
of the T’ang Emperors,—an inscription in 155 characters, with the 
Chinese text to the right,—but these Nichen characters were so 
effaced that it was impossible to decipher anything of them ; and, 
as was observed by some Chinese archeologists, perhaps they were 
only an imitation of Niichen writing. In his statistical description 
of the Chinese Empire, Father Hyacinth has given two fac-similes 
of Kitan and Niichen ; but the former is evidently composed of 
Chinese hieroglyphs, written in an abbreviated form, and the latter, 
as he justly observes, expresses in all probability the sounds of 
Chinese words in Niichen letters. It contains 20 Chinese words 
and 23 Niichen, if the syllables are distributed in the manner in 
which they appear to be; and an inscription in Niichen,—that is to 
say, in Manchu,—would be much longer ; for in it most words are 
composed of several syllables, and not of only one, as in Chinese. 
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The Mongols who superseded the Churchens in Northern 
China (about 1250-1350) at the beginning of their rule, used Uigur 
writing in governmental matters. It cannot be positively averred, 
but it may be inferred from Chinese history that the peoples inhabit- 
ing the North of China employed two forms of writing: (1.) The 
Southern and North-Eastern peoples, as stated before, had either 
adopted the Chinese written character, and consequently the Chinese 
language, or, like the Kitans and Churchens, made attempts to form 
a character of their own, but on the basis of the strokes composing 
Chinese characters. (2.) The Northern and North Western peoples 
used a script called the Khu-shu, or “foreign.’ Of course, any 
alphabet might be called “the foreign”; but bearing in mind the 
facts that while the other scripts disappeared in course of ages, the 
Uigur lasted to the latest times, and was employed as a fully 
perfected style of writing by the Mongols in the XIII Century,— 
a perfection which it must have taken centuries to arrive at,— 
bearing these facts in mind it may be supposed, with much probabi- 
lity of truth, that by Khu-shu we are to understand the Uigur which 
was written by the inhabitants of Eastern Turkestan and Dzungaria, 
and which finally reached the banks of the Onon River. 

The Uigur writing is very near the ancient Syriac or Sabean, 
but when and by whom it was carried to the Eastern peoples of 
Central Asia, whether it was really brought to them by Nestorian 
missionaries or became known at a period anterior to the Nestorian 
heresy, 





to these questions history gives no positive answer. So 
much is certain that when Chinghiz Khan appeared in the political 
arena, it existed in a fully developed state. In proportion with the 
extension of the Mongol power beyond the limits of their native 
pastures and their subjugation of North China, became more evident 
to them the insufficiency of the Uigur writing and the necessity of 
the Chinese. But wken Khubilai attained the prize so coveted by 
all the nomad nations and held all China under his sway, then, full 
of patriotic pride, he became possessed with the idea that to glorify 
his empire and his Mongol people, who had extended his power so 
wide, they must have a Mongolian writing of their own, even as 
their predecessors and enemies, the Liao (Kitans) and the Kin 
(Niichens) had had before them. ‘T’o this end he commanded, by an 
edict promulgated in 1269, that there should be brought into official 
use, in all the empire, a writing composed by the ‘Tibetan Lama 
Pagsba, founded on the basis of the Tibetan and known as the 
“ Square Mongolian.” 

Now this new writing was syllabic, composed of thousands of 
letters or rather syllables, and terribly complicated and confusing. 
So many syllables were quite unnecessary to express the sounds of 
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the Mongol language, and the Mongols could not make them so 
Suitable, either for official correspondence or for the translation of 
books, as the Kitan and Niichen had been, in which indeed had been 
actually written the annals of these dynasties and translations of 
many Chinese books. The “Square Mongolian” was also unfit for 
the translation of Buddhist books from the Tibetan and Sanskrit, 
for it was impossible by means of it accurately to transcribe the 
words of these two languages. There are still, however, preserved 
short inscriptions in ‘ Square Mongolian” on some coins of the Yiian 
dynasty, on some monumental inscriptions on tombs and also on 
tables (pai-tsz), which were given to envoys or emissaries of the 
government in token of the confidence which it reposed on them, and 
of their being vested with plenary powers. This was an old custom 
of the nomad chiefs, to give authority to their envoys by the 
impression of a seal (tamgi), either on paper or on some other 
material, 

Asa natural consequence of the want of adaptability of the 
“Square Mongolian” script, the Mongols living in China took to 
using the Chinese character extensively, aud in order to write the 
words of their own native language, ‘“‘ they transcribed the syllables 
of Mongol words,” as the learned sinologue, Archimandrite Palladius, 
justly observes, “ with Chinese symbols chosen in each instance once 
for all for that purpose, and at the same time they translated the 
Mongol whole words into Chinese conventional expressions hence- 
forth restricted in each case to the rendering of such words.” The 
Mongols living beyond the Great Wall and on the lands of the neigh- 
bouring peoples to the Hast and West of them, who had become their 
subjects,—as, for instance, the Churchens, the ancestors of the 
present Manchus,—continued, however, to use the Uigur writing, 
as having more affinity to the Mongol tongue than the Square invent- 
ed by the Lama Pagsba. A proof of this exists in the following 
extant historical documents : (1.) Letters to the French King from the 
Mongol pontiff in 1289 (time of Khubilai) and in 1303 (time of 
Oldjoitu Khan), and consequently both written shortly after the 
promulgation of the edict of _Khubilai in 1269, ordering the introdue- 
tion of the new Mongol writing (fac-similes given by Abel Rémusat in 
the Mémoires de UV Institut Royal de France, Académie des Inscri- 
tions et Belles Lettres, t. VIL. (2.) (2.) A work called the Yiian Ch‘ao 
Mi Shi, translated from the Chinese, and lately edited by our learned 
sinologue, the venerable Archimandrite Palladius. This work was 
orginally written in the Uigur writing, and not in the “Square 
Mongolian,”—sece the works of the Russian Ecclesiastical Mission at 
Peking, vol. IV. Perhaps there may yet be found other monuments 
of Mongol literature in Uigur letters, which will still further confirm 
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the wide extension and use of this writing by the Mongols, at the time 
of their supremacy, both at home and among their subject peoples. 

This Uigur writing no doubt underwent changes, and in 
proportion as it became more conformable with the genius of the 
Mongol language, gradually attained much nearer to perfection than 
its earlier form ; but the Mongols themselves became so familiarized 
with it, that they lost even the tradition of when and from whom 
they had first received it, and came to regard it as much a part 
of themselves as their native language, and as co-existent with their 
race from the beginning. When they were driven out of China in 
the second half of the XIVth Century, they appear still using the 
Uigur as of yore; and even the Manchus, those whilom subjects of 
the Mongols, when laying the foundations of their empire at the end 
of the X VIth Century, carried on their official, judicial and com- 
mercial business in the Mongol language and on the lines of 
Mongol institutions, and corresponded in writing with neighbouring 
States in Mongol. 

But when the bold and enterprizing Nurkhatzi, known after- 
wards by the Chinese title T‘ai Tsu, united the scattered Manchu 
tribes, laid the foundation of the Manchu empire and gave it the 
name Manchu, when he discarded the modest title of Betle and 
assumed the Chinese title of Hwang Ti,—when “his relations with 
the Mongols, with Corea and China, became great and frequent,’— 
then he thought that the time had come to cease to carry on these 
important relations through the medium of the Mongol language 
and writing, and that for the honour and dignity of the empire 
which he had created, he must endow it with a native writing of 
its own. 

T‘ai Tsu, more practical than his predecessors the Churchens 
and Mongols, avoided the error into which they had fallen, when, 
from a feeling of rivalry and enmity with the dynasties which had 
preceded them, they had refused to make use of the ready-made 
script which their predecessors had left them, and had endeavoured 
to invent one, which, though less perfect, should still be, as far as 
possible, their very own. Regardless of such considerations, he 
took the Mongol writing and set at once to work to adapt it to his 
Manchu language. In 1599 he ordered his secretary Erdeni and 
his Prime Minister (Djargutzi) Gagai, who acted as his inter- 
preters in all his compaigns, to write papers and letters in the 
Manchu language in Mongol letters. History tells that he made 
this speech on that occasion: “The Manchu language is quite akin 
to the Mongol; their affinity is plain, even to those who are not 
perfectly well versed in Mongol. The Manchu words are composed 
of the same syllables as the Mongol ones. Those who can read and 
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write, and the professional scribes, have been long accustomed to 
write in Mongol, and therefore they will have no difficulty in 
writing Manchu words in Mongol letters.” And in truth the 
attempt to adapt Mongol writing to the Manchu language was 
crowned with the most complete success. As soon as the edict 
appeared, the Manchus began to employ the Mongol “ alphabet ” 
for writing in their own language, both in public and private affairs, 
and this syllabary was taken over by them, at the commencement, 
without the slightest change, either in the number of characters, or 
in the general plan and aspect. So did the Syriac alphabet, which 
first came to light on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, in the 
course of ages little by little advance to the Eastward, modifying 
and perfecting itself on the way, until at the end of the XVIth 
Century it reached the banks of the Amur and the Pacific Ocean ! 


(To be continued.) 





The Duty of the Hour. 
BY REV. CHAUNCEY GOODRICH, D.D. 


HIS is the age of criticism. Never were judgments, beliefs, 

resolutions, actions, all challenged as just now at the close 

of the nineteenth century. Of course, it must needs happen that, 

in so notable a gathering as the late Shanghai Conference, there 

should be use for the disseeting knife, the chemical resolvent, the 

microscope, and even the micrometer, Some of the results appear 
in late numbers of Tue RecorpER. 

This is also the age of advance. Right in the face of criticism, 
—and often the criticism is aptly taken and of special value,—impor- 
tant enterprizes are pressed forward to accomplishment, and many 
a fainting cause is lifted into a splendid suecess. There is a forward 
push in the age. There is a march in these closing decades like 
the majestic march of the sun. Work and achievement mark the 
crowded years, and criticism itself but lends a spur to more well 
(lirected effort, with the result of a higher suecess. 

Onee more: This is the age of united action. This statement 
is happily illustrated in the late China Conference. Here was a 
body of 430 missionaries, from two Continents, belonging to more 
than a score of societies and representing all shades of evangelical 
doctrine. Does this look hopeful for united action? Moreover, it 
should be remembered that a missiouary—one missionary—is @ man 
of strong character and firm convictions. As a rule, the men who 
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pnt the world between them and their home, have in their mental 
and moral fibre considerable firmness of tissue. Now here were 
more than four hundred such persons. What shall be the record of 
a Conference thus constituted 2 We have that record, than which 
I know of none more wonderful in the history of the Church. 
Not only was there great unity of sentiment and great joy in 
recognising each other as Christian brethren working together in 
loving unity under one Divine Leader. There was also unanticipa- 
ted and most remarkable: unity of formulated action, Of course 
there was discussion, sometimes protracted and earnest, but almost 
never heated. There were also numerous meetine's of Committees 
to canvass thoroughly important questions. But these Committees 
and discussions ouly place in stronger light the unanimity of the 
Conference in its various decisions. Among these the most notable 
are the resolutions concerning the Bible. It was voted unanimously 
to make a revision of the Bible in the high Wén-li, the easy Wén- 
and in the Mandarin dialect. Three Executive Committees were 
chosen by ballot to select as many bodies of translators and to 
superintend the work until its completion. This, said the venerable 
Dr. Happer, ‘1 regard as the crowning work of the Conference.” 
A Committee was also chosen with reference to the rendering of 
the Bible into the various vernacular dialects. 

Only less important was the choice of Committees to provide 
for the preparation of an Annotated Bible and of a Bible with 
notes and comments. Here, after long deliberation, and with great 
enthusiasm, work is undertaken enough to occupy a considerable 
body of men for the closing decade of the century. Leaving unmen- 
tioned, as well known, other important work planned aud Commit- 
tees chosen, we come to the question of this paper, What is the 
duty of the hour? It seems clearly this, to accomplish the work 
planned by the Conference. The Conference of 1890 is history. 
The work it planned with so much thought, and prayer, and unity, 
and desire, should read as history at the Conference in 2000. And 
so doubtless 1t will. 

The Executive Committees have been carefully doing the work 
entrusted to them, of selecting translators for the various versions, 
and these Committees will soon be complete. Nearly twenty men 
have been elected for the work,—Enelish, American and German,— 


from North, South and Central China, and representing various 


soc 1 Churches, some OL these m » having already had 

larg lence im Biblical translation, are chosen by a kind of 
. 7 , 7 } J 

consensus as foreordained for the work. Others are men who have at 


} 


least dug through several strata in the language, and are prepared to 


enter upon the work with enthusiasm and give it their best lite blood. 
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The Committees elected, what next ? 

1. The .ust thing we will venture to suggest is that all help 
forward the work by sympathy and prayer. A great work can be 
wonderfully advanced by sympathy and blessing, and seriously 
crippled by depreciation and detraction. Loving sympathy and 
kindly appreciation will give a constant joy and inspiration to those 
who are giving their lives to the work. It need scarcely be written 
that prayer for those engaged in translation is a most important 
adjunct to the work. The translator of the Bible needs something 
more than linguistic and exegetical ability, and something more 
than a capacity for hard work and prolonged attention. These he 
doubtless needs, and added to them the direct operation of the 
Divine Spirit, the heavenly Interpreter, upon his heart, illumina- 
ting his vision and revealing the divine meaning in the sacred 
text. Without supernal aid the Scriptures cannot be deeply studied 
nor suecessfully rendered. Shall we wonder that in the letters 
of acceptance from translators chosen occur such words as the 
following :— Burdened with a sense of weakness, I rejoice that 
with the call comes the assurance of the sympathy and support 
of the Executive Committee, and especially the promise of their 
sarnest prayers for God’s rich blessing upon our labors. I am sure 
that in this sympathy and support, and in these prayers, the Church 
in China and elsewhere will share.” It is just here that every mis- 
sionary and every Christian can give essential aid to this great work. 

2. Let one or more persons, with special knowledge of the sub- 
ject, write an article or two for Tue Recorper or the MessEncEr 
on the best critical apparatus for a translator of the Bible. Such 
articles will be greatly valued by translators, Besides having the 
most perfect text, we must have the best helps in elucidating the 
text. Three or four of the best Commentaries (equally critical, 
evangelical and spiritual), are an important part of a translator’s 
furnishing. Also a few books of reference in Hebrew and Greek 
will be of value, the latest and best Lexicons, books on Syntax 
especially connected with Biblical study and others.* We must 
have the best tools to do the highest quality of work. 

3. Immediately upon the election of Committees, comes the 
question of organization for work. It may be that some one who has 


* Note.—We may allude here to Gesenius Heb. Lexicon, 5th edition, in German, 
Published in Leipsic, 1886, and an English translation (?) of the same by Prof. 
riggs, Union Theological Seminary, New York City (in preparation.) Also Thayer's 
Greek-Euglish Lexicon of the New Testament. These Lexicons ought to be in 
every theological library. 

There is a very excellent series of text books on Hebrew, by Prof. Harper, of 
Yale, which will be useful to those who are not experts in the language, as follows : 
Introductory Hebrew Method and Manua!. Elements of Hebrew Syntax. Elements of 
Hebrew (cach $2.00). Hebrew Vocabularies ($1.00), If only one of these were 
purchased, it should be the second. Prof. Harper teaches by the inductive method, 
and has gained a national reputation, His books are published by Chas. Scribner 
and Sons, New York. 
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a genius for such work, or who has had experience in Bible translation, 
will write an article on the organization and working of Translation 
Committees. An able, and practical, and ear/y article on the subject 
would be of very considerable value to the various Committees. Such 
article might be sent to the Chairman (or some member) of each 
Committee. 

4. Let every translator secure an able Chinese assistant of 
special linguistic ability. Let him make all possible preparation 
for the work and engage in it as if the success of the undertaking 
depended on himself alone, resolving to spare no pains nor time to 
give the Chinese in each form the most perfect translation that can 
be made, a translation that shall rank with the best translations of 
the world. I believe it is by no means impossible. In spite of 
difficulties, some of which are well known to every student of 
Chinese, it deserves to be written that the Chinese language is not 
poor nor inflexible. It is rich in idiom and yields itself willingly 
to the touch of a master hand. ‘To be sure many of its words, like 
the people, need to be regenerated. But this process is goingon. It 
is precisely the same process as that which in the Greek and other 
languages words with a heathen coloring have become stained through 
with Christian meaning and are now sacred and fragrant. 

It might be added to the statements at the head of this article 
that this is an age of work. The translators elect are ready for hard 
work. Building, like the coral workers, upon all the past,—and 
Bible translation in China has a worthy record in the past,—what 
should satisfy them but the highest results, and how shall such 
results be attained except through the most indefatigable labor and 
patient criticism ? And this means nothing less than the giving up 
of a considerable part of the golden years of their lives to the work. 
But who shall grudge the gift, if thus the priceless treasures of the 
Book from heaven, its gold, and pearls, and glittering jewels, are 
rendered still more accessible to a quarter of the world. Aye, and 
what joy to have the privilege of devoting large time to working 
in this celestial quarry. 

Once more we celebrate the advent of our Saviour to this world, 
and we can almost catch the echoes of the angels’ carol. What 
satisfaction and gladness to be engaged in a work which shall distinctly 
help to make their song of prophesy an alleluiah of victory, which 
shall hasten the seeond coming of the Son of Man, when heaven shall 
empty itself (Matt. xxv. 31) to witness His coronation, and when 
heaven and earth shall be filled with His glory. 

What a joy that all consecrated work, preaching, teaching, heal- 
ing, the preparation of a Christian literature, and every word and 
act of loving benediction are together hastening forward that 
glorious day for which the ages are waiting, 
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Collectanea. 


[ This department of THE REcoRDER will be devoted to facts and 
incidents illustrative of the superstitions, beliefs and usages peculiar 
to Oriental lands. It is hoped that through the media of brief 
communications on the topics named—especially from all parts of 
China—much information will be garnered that would not otherwise 
become known to the world. Many who cannot often take the time to 
write a lengthy article, could with very little effort make valuable 
contributions to this treasury of knowledge. Anything that can throw 
real light on the study of heathenism and race characteristics, as we im 
the East are made to see them, will be of more practical worth to the 
missionary than any possible aid in the study of the Chinese language 
can be.—Editor. | 

FROPING AFrER Gops!—Among others there are stated to be 
30,000 Buddhists in Paris! Is it surprising? Certainly not. There 
is a yearning for the mystical, a craving for novelty, atter having 
broken the idols of the past, which stretches out piteous hands, 
nerve shaken, to the feeble races of the Hast, if haply a new 
sensation may be evolved from an imperfectly revealed past !— 
Evangelical Christendom. 


x * x 


Surerstition LINGERS IN Hawat1.—Not to go any deeper, it 
is a fact right on the surface, that probably twice as many persons 
are directly killed by Kahuna malpractice every year as die of 
leprosy in the same period. An illustration of their insane brutality 
is given in the Auokoa of Nov. 15th, telling of a Kahuna in the rear 
of Kawaiahao Seminary, spitting down the throat of a little child, 
in order to expel the demon that made it sick. But the worst of 
this foul superstition is the way in which the allegiance to malignant 
demons which it inculeates, debases and corrupts both heart and 
intellect, and incapacitates its votaries for any virtuous or intelligent 
activity. It debases them so as to be incapable of taking a part in 
our wholesome civilized life, without doing which, they must perish. 
it is of the Kahuna disease more than any other that the Hawaiian 
race are wasting away. Leprosy is a mere trifle to it. Among the 
commendable acts of the late session of the Legislature was their 
squelching of the attempt to revive that infamous “ Hawaiian Board 
of Health.” or board to license Kahunas, which was created by the 
Legislature of 1886, and destroyed by the revolution of 1887.—The 
Friend (Honolulu, H. I.) 
* ° * 

SELF-TORTURE AMONG Buppuists.—The priests of Buddha, with 
the exception of a few filthy devotees, have all the head shaved, 


wear a loose yellow robe and very large stockings, the sigus (they 
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say) of an easy temper. Some of the more austere practice self- 
torture; their shaven head is seen disfigured by the marks of burn- 
ing, or their hand has lost one or more of the fingers, which have 
been charred to the stump. ‘This mutilation is very abhorrent to 
Chinese feeling; “ not to deface the body which our parents have 
bequeathed to us,” is a primary maxim of filial duty. The infliction 
of such mutilations is not, however, always attended with the 
degree of pain which might be expected. I remember to have seen 
a priest with two fingers which had been burnt down to the second 
joint in the flame of a candle, and on my looking horrified, and 
expressing my surprize that he could have endured so much agony, 
“Oh” he said, “it was hardly any pain at all: I first tied the 
finger so as to thoroughly numb the extremity, and then gradually 
burnt it away.” Here is genuine Chinese character. This man 
would have credit for superior sanctity without going through the 
fiery ordeal necessary to that sanctity. ‘ What a degenerate worm,” 
methinks I hear some Hindoo fakir say: “I glory in my agony; it 
makes atonement for my sins.” Which of the two types of character 
will prove the more genial and receptive soil for the seed of Christian 
truth, events only can disclose.x—Cobbold’s Pictures of the Chinese. 


* 
*K 4 


Crinesr Fericnism.—A few miles east of Lao-ho-k‘eo, by the 
highway to Ho-nan and the North-east, which leaves the Han river 
basin by a steep ascent to hilly country at this point, an aged aspen 
has for many generations flourished. Long dead at the heart, and its 
larger branches minus any sign of vitality, the outer rim of living 
wood still nourishes many small branches, and the old black stump 





bears a spreading plume of green, the leaves tremulous to every 
breeze. There is a touch of pathos in a slender shoot struggling into 
growth out of the gnarled old trunk, on which storms and lightnings 
have left their mark, and something solemn, albeit invigorating, in 
this life from the midst of death. Heathen minds have felt awed at 
the sight, but their expression of it has been so modified by super- 
stition as to take the form of worshipping the aged tree. <A thick 
plaster of earth forms a base for a censer, placed in front of the 
newest shoot, which might pass for a recent graft. Like other aged 
trees, and aged foxes, rats, weasels, frogs, ete., its longevity is held 
a proof that it has attained the high honour of a place among the 
immortals, and has become consequently endowed with supernatural 
powers. ‘Three instances of this kind of idolatry may be seen here 
within a few miles of each other, the trees bearing votive offerings 
attached to them, red silk scrolls, gold lettered tablets, and the like. 
None of them, however, come up in profuse decoration to a tree wor- 
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shipped at Long-ku-chai, in South-east Shensi, which is Jaden 
with testimonies to the efficacy, proved and tested, of prayer to the 
tree, or its sprite, in sickness, danger, difficulty, travelling, ete— 
Mr. Geo. King, in China’s Milions. 
x * x 

THE Ways or Torsy-rurvypom.—A Japanese is said to be one 
year old on the last day of the year in which he is born; two years 
old on the very next day, ie., the first day of the new year; three 
years old on the succeeding New Yeur’s Day; and so on. Hence 
we find the curious anomaly that a child born on December 31 is 
two years old the day after its birth. For pocket-handkerchiefs the 
Japanese use little squares of clean paper, a bundle of which is 
carried in the girdle. Paper, again, takes the place of string, as you 
find out when the shopman ties together your purchases with a binding 
deftly rolled up from a strip of paper before your eyes. 
is commonly used for window panes in Japan, alone of all 


| countries 
in the world (?) As for Japanese beckoning, it is one of those things 


Paper also 


that “no fellow ean understand’—at least, until he has had some 
experience—so much does the gesture resemble a warning to be off, 
instead of an invitation to advance. ‘T'wo jinrikishas are approach- 
ing one another at speed. One of the men waves his hand to the 
right or left, and you take it as his signal of the course which the 
other is to follow. But you ere in Japan, where it means, instead, 
the side he himself intends to‘. <e. Lastly, who of us that live here 
has not had experience of what I have heard described as the 
Japanese habit of saying Yes when they ought to say No? ‘The 
Englishman would say No. ‘The question is, Which is correct? 
That, too, is the question which suggests itself in respect of many of 
the idiosyneracies here grouped together under the name of Japanese 
ways. In the difficulty of answering it, one is tempted to wish that 
there were some standard nation, like the ambidextrous man of the 
story, from which, as a datum, the personal equations of the rest 
might be ascertained. Accustomed to our own ways, we are apt to 
speak lightly of Japanese ways as wrong. but the Japanese say 
the very same about us. As Mr. Chamberlain tells us in the interest- 
ing book entitled ‘Things Japanese,” which he has lately published, 
many of our ways are the ways of topsy-turvydom in the eyes of this 
country’s people. Possibly some scientist of the future may succeed 
in throwing light on the subject and be able to find out the causes 
of differences which are too great and invariable to be the results of 
mere accident. 

We would point ont that all, and even much more than is said 


above, would apply to the Chinese, who perform almost all everyday 
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actions in an opposite manner to that in which such matters are per- 
formed in the West. Bearing in mind how much Japan is indebted 
to China for many things, the similarity of their—to our thinking— 
topsy-turvydom is easily explained.—Zokio Correspondent of The 
Times. 


* 
* * 


An Incinent oF Soctat Lire.—A funny story came to my ears 
the other day. Two brides, one “a maid of high degree” and the 
other from the lower walks of life, but each with face set toward the 
new home awaiting her, met on one of the principal streets of a 
certain city. Both were, according to custom, seated in fancy red 
sedans hired for the occasion, and were accompanied by their pro- 
spective lords and a train of musicians. Neither chair was willing 
that its rival should take the right side of the road, and the contest 
became so warm that finally the bearers set down their burdens and 
resorted to blows, the timid damsels not daring even to peep from 
behind the curtains, but obliged to await patiently the results of 
the fray. The point having at length been settled, the sedans were 
taken up again, but, sad to say, had in the meantime changed hands 
unbeknown to all parties. In the course of a few minutes our 
young friends were ushered into surroundings to which they 
were altogether unaccustomed. Gorgeous draperies and elegantly 
attired guests greeted the astonished gaze of the one, while 
the other rubbed her eyes in dire dismay at the low ceiling and 
cheap tawdry decorations of the bridal chamber where she found 
herself. 

The peasant maid, nothing loath to so unexpected a rise in 
fortune, remained perfectly quiet until the ceremony of ancestral 
worship was completed and the veil removed. Of course the truth 
could then no longer be concealed; for, although the groom had 
never seen his bride before, there were several ladies present who 
had acted in the capacity of go-betweens and were not to be deceived. 
Matters had proceeded to such lengths, however, that there could 
be no withdrawal, for in accordance with Chinese custom, the 
parties were lawfully wedded. On the other hand, the little lady 
who had been brought up in ease and luxury, absolutely refused to 
resign herself to the fate which at first seemed inevitable. She 
stormed and threatened until there was no alternative but to send 
for her friends. She became the second wife of the man to whom 
she had been betrothed, and he was obliged to provide money 
sufficient to purchase another bride for the disappointed peasant. I 
cannot vouch for the truthfulness of the above, but simply give the 
incident as it was related in my hearing.—J’. Irene W. 
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Cuinest Erstcs.—The following extract is from a paper by 
“Mrs. A. B.,” read before the Shanghai Literary and Debating 
Society, and published in the Daily News. The paper, as a whole, 
may be regarded as an over-putting of the excellent points in 
Chinese character and the inevitable under-estimate of what is 
good in our own civilization :— , 

To arrive at the ethical stand-point of a nation it is necessary to 
observe what makes a man esteemed among his fellows, and what 
the ordinary man feels bound to do, in order not to be disgraced. Even 
every-day sojourners in China must be struck by the strong sense of 
duty entertained by the servant class, with whom alone they can hope 
to come into close contact. Ask an English man-servant to get out 
of bed and prepare supper for a party of friends after a theatre; or 
even tell him five minutes before dinner is ready that you expect half 
a dozen friends, and the difference between an English man-servant 
and the ready willingness of the Chinese will be at once appreciated. 
And yet it is said not to be the best class of Chinese who will engage 
in foreign service, though it is hard to believe this, seeing the untiring 
laboriousness of our coolies, the devotion of all the servants when 
anyone is ill, and the patience and forbearance of the amahs with 
little European children, rendered fretful by the climate, and whom 
alas! this very patience leads into increased wilfulness. What is 
the origin of this strong sense of duty towards the man whose rice 
they eat, a sense of duty whose increasing absence is so universally 
deplored in England? Is it to be explained by a Chinaman’s enter- 
taining no idea of his having a right to enjoyment, but regarding 
work as the rule of life? Or does it spring from every Chinaman 
being from infancy grounded in the Duties of the Five Rela- 
tionships, the duties of ruler and subject, of father and child, of 
elder brother and younger brother, of husband and wife, of friend 
and friend. The Chinese do not aim at individual happiness in a 
far distant future; nor at the perfection of the race at some almost 
equally indefinite future period, as is the aim of so many Europeans 
now. They are thoroughly imbued with the solidarity of the human 
race, though they may not generally in Buddhistic language talk of 
the ‘‘ heresy of individuality.” J*athers hold themselves responsible 
for the conduct of their sons, and feel bound to find them wives as 
soon as they are of marriageable age, as also to put them in a position 
to keep themselves and their wives. Elder brothers feel the same 
obligation towards their younger brothers. In Europe one member 
of the family may often be found spending as much upon dress, 


as the others have to live upon. In China this could not be so. 
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Aud it would be a public scandal to see a young man or a girl come 
into property and indulge in every luxury, turning elder and near 
relations in advanced years out of the home of their youth, and 
leaving them impoverished to do without the many comforts to 


] 


which they had 


been for years accustomed. In the feeling of duty 
towards relations the Hast seems to have got far beyond the West, 
as also in its contempt for riches, as compared with knowledge, and 
its respect for learning, however poor. We have already some time 
ago borrowed from the Chinese their system of competitive exami- 
nations, but in England at least we seem further than ever from 
consideration for wealth, and galli 


the original root of our proverbia 


considering learning the one passport to official rank. Is it not our 

ing contempt for poverty, which is 
1 bad manners; besides being an 
extraordinary social corollary to the Christian teaching that all 
men are brothers ! 

The Chinese idea of solidarity is further shown by their ex- 
eellent method of having everyone secured by somebody else. Our 
dishonest Registry Offices, that have betrayed so many young girls 
to their ruin ; our false written ch racters would all at once cease to 
exist could such a system be introduced among us of reciprocal 
responsibility. Chinese guilds with their free food and lodging for 
those in need, would require a paper to themselves to describe the 
way in which they serve as employment agencies and sureties for 
those seeking work, besides giving theatrical entertainments and 
‘Inb accommodation, ‘They certainly seem better thought out than 
our Trades Unions. But besides all these helps have not the Chinese 
in co-operation ; as worked out by them, not as shown forth in 
England by Army and Navy Stores and the like ; discovered the true 
panacea for strikes, the final solution of the great Labour Question ? 
In China there is no great gulf fixed between capitalist and so-called 
“hand.” There all are partners and courteously called so, and each, 
besides a minimum wage, has his share of the profits proportioned 
out to him according to old custom. ‘The very coolie who wraps 
the packages of tea, calls himself by the name of his house of busi- 
ness, and takes a pride in there being more packages to wrap this 
year than last, and is willing to put on an extra strain and work 
over hours as every man is who is doing his own work, not another’s, 
knowing that it will pay him, as well as the others, better to do 
so. And in this probably lies the explanation of the untiring 
industry of the great Chinese nation. For centuries each man has 
worked for Himself and his family, undemoralized by time work 
for a stern master, whose business anxieties are always unknown, 
but whose outward prosperity is but too aggressively manifest to 
his underpaid workman. 
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The Text of the New Testament. 


gq paper of Bishop Moule on the above subject in the January 
number of Tue Recorper, deserves the earnest attention of 
every one interested in the Conference scheme for producing a 
Union Version of the Bible for China. The bishop concludes his 
remarks by hinting that in connexion with the adoption of a text, a 
difficulty may easily arise, which would call forth an even greater 
amount of bitter feeling amongst missionaries than was called forth 
in past days by the Shin and Shangti controversy. Believing that the 
danger of disunion here hinted at is a very real danger, I take the 
liberty of making a few observations on the question of a text, with 
a view to showing that an arrangement, somewhat on the lines of that 
suggested by Bishop Moule, is not merely practicable, but is the 
only arrangement which at the present stage of textual criticism it 
would be becoming for the revisers of the Chinese Bible, or the 
revisers of any other version of the Bible in heathen lands, to adopt, 

No one will call in question the statement which Bishop Moule 
makes that not five scholars are to be found in the missionary body 
in China who are qualified by special study to arbitrate between the 
Revised and the Authorized Texts. A similar statement might 
almost certainly be made of the missionary body in India, Japan, 
Burmah and in every other Eastern land. We have amongst us, 
doubtless, men who might have been great authorities in textual 
criticism if their minds had been exclusively directed to that 
engrossing subject of study. But our most scholarly and capable 
men are nearly all of them men who have devoted their best 
energies as students to questions bearing on the Chinese language 
or literature, and at the present time one may say, without the least 
disrespect to anybody, that there is not in the whole of China one 
missionary whose opinion on questions of textual criticism would 
command sufficient confidence amongst his brethren to lead them 
to trust him to judge between men like Bishop Westcott and Dr. 
Hort on the one hand, and men like Dr. Scrivener and the late 
Dean Burgon on the other hand. This being so, it would seem that 
the first duty of our revisers will be, as far as possible, both to 
disclaim and also to decline the responsibility of making such an 
arbitration, either in regard to the text of the New Testament as a 
whole, or in regard to the text in particular passages. Whatever 
their own predilections may be, they should, as far as possible, take 
an absolutely neutral position in the controversy which may be said 
to be going on in England between scholars who have made textual 
criticism their life’s study. ‘There is a large region in which 
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competent scholars of different schools are practically agreed, and 
we ought now to reap the fruit of their labors in the form of many 
improvements on the Authorized Text; but on the other hand, in 
regard to many weighty matters and important principles of 
criticism, the greatest authorities are not agreed among themselves, 
and in the meantime it would neither be wise nor right for our 
revisers to settle for the Chinese Church the points in dispute by 
simply following the majority of the English revisers, or by trusting 
their own independent judgment. ‘Textual criticism,” say the 
English and American revisers in their preface to the Revised New 
Testament, “as applied to the Greek New Testament, forms a special 
study of much intricacy and difficulty, and even now leaves room 
for considerable variety of opinion among competent critics.” If 
that is the judgment of the English and American revisers them- 
selves, our Chinese revisers may well try to keep clear of the 
intricate and difficult problems which are still exercising the minds 
of “competent critics” in Europe and America. In this matter we 
may all have our trusted leaders among the “‘ competent critics” at 
home ; some of us may have given a good deal of time and thought 
to the subject of textual criticism ourselves, and may think ourselves 
quite entitled to take a side intelligently ; certainly we all have our 
preferences in regard to the Authorized and the Revised Texts; but 
none of these considerations are relevant. If our revisers are to avoid 
stirring up a heated controversy and awakening a spirit of dis- 
union at the very outset of their labors, if they are to command the 
confidence of the whole missionary body, and through them the 
confidence of the Chinese Christians, we must feel that in introduc- 
ing changes into the text of the Bible as we have it in Chinese, they 
are only introducing changes upon the desirability of which there is 
a general consensus of opinion amongst all the great ‘ competent ” 
textual critics, Other alterations besides those which would thus 
be introduced may have to be made hereafter, for nobody on either 
side of the text controversy pretends to think that the present 
results of textual criticism are final, or that we now have in all cases 
the ipsissima verba of the evangelists and apostles, but in the 
meantime our motto should be Festina lente. It is not a case of 
now or never in introducing changes into the text of the Chinese 
Bible, and it were far better to retain at this time a few readings, 
which will ultimately have to be changed, than to change at this 
time a number of readings, which will ultimately have to be changed 
back again. 

It is well that we should realize exactly the circumstances 
under which the Missionary Conference gave its instructions to the 
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ixecutive Committees for Biblical translation and revision. The 
Conference had not to appoint delegates to translate the Bible for 
the first time. In that case there might possibly have been more 
latitude for discussion as to the text that was to be selected than 
there appears to be now. The fact is we have a Bible in China 
already, a Bible with a history, a Bible which is well known and 
greatly loved by many Chinese Christians, and it is this work which 
has to be revised. The text which ‘ underlies” our Chinese Bible, 
which is, I suppose, the so-called Yewtws Receptus, has a certain 
claim to consideration, quite apart from the critical accuracy of the 
corresponding Greek. The mere fact that this text is in use, and 
has been in use for many years, is a solid reason why, other things 
being equal, it should not be displaced by something else. By way 
of explaining what I mean, we will suppose the case of a certain 
reading in the Authorized Text, which differs from the corresponding 
reading in the Revised Text. We will suppose the evidence is nearly 
equally balanced, but if anything, it leans slightly to the side of the 
Revised. Is it unreasonable to urge the fact that the authorized 
reading is already in possession of the field and is familiar to 
thousands of readers, as a reason why it should remain in possession 
and be preferred to a reading which has little if any superior 
authority, and which would be strange and unfamiliar to the general 
Christian reader of the Bible? Here we may learn a lesson from 
the English revisers of 1611. They appear to have held that the 
ideal “best” is not always actually the best under certain given 
circumstances. According to Dr. Scrivener, they allowed their 
ideas of the text they ought to follow to be modified somewhat by 
renderings which they found already in the versions which had been 
made by their predecessors. Dr. Scrivener, in his preface to the 
Cambridge edition of “the Original Greek Text followed in the 
Authorized Version, together with the variations adopted in the 
Revised Version,” speaks thus of the method adopted by the revisers 
of 1611: “ Beza’s fifth and last text of 1598 was more likely than 
any other to be in the hands of King James’s revisers, and to be 
accepted by them as the best standard within their reach... There 
are, however, many places in which the A. V. is at variance with 
Beza’s text, chiefly because it retains language inherited from 
Tyndale or his successors, which had been founded on the text of 
other Greek editions.” Now the Chinese Christians, having already 
in their hands, in their heads and in their hearts, a Bible which is 
dear to many of them in the same way that our Bibles are dear to 
us, not merely dear as a whole, but dear in regard to special passages, 
surely before alterations, either in the way of exclusion from the text 
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or addition to the text, are made, the revisers ought to be very, very 
sure of their ground! Suppose our revisers make certain changes in 
the Chinese Bible on the authority of Drs. Westcott and Hort and 
the majority of the English and American revisers of 1881, and 
afterwards a man like Dr. Scrivener, who is understood to have 
been one of a minority who opposed many of these alterations, 
challenges the wisdom of their action, what answer are they to 
make? Dr. Scrivener is on all hands admitted to be one of the 
highest authorities on questions of textual criticism. Suppose his 
criticism on the new Chinese text to be something of this sort, ‘ Time 
will show that words have been added to the Chinese Bible that rest 
on no sufficient authority, and that whole sentences have been 
excluded from it, which ought most certainly to have been retained.” 
Shall we take it upon ourselves to reply to such a man, ‘“‘ We believe 
you are quite mistaken,” simply because Dr. Scrivener and others, 
who agreed with him, happened to be in a minority on a committee 
which was never supposed to be altogether made up of experts in 
textual criticism? ‘To do this would be to claim for our revisers a 
right to arbitrate between scholars in a different field of study from 
their own, in a way that with all respect it may be said they are not 
competent to do. Surely it would be a wiser and more dignified as 
well as a safer method to adopt from the beginning some rule of 
action which would save us from taking a side in this controversy, 
and which would at the same time create amongst missionaries of all 
shades of opinion a feeling of perfect confidence in the text taken as 
the basis of the revision. I submit that the following would be such 
a rule: That the revisers follow the text underlying the Revised 
English Version implicitly, wherever it represents the united judg- 
ment of the chief authorities on textual criticism; where, however, 
these differ among themselves, no change shall be made in the text 
underlying the Authorized English Version, inasmuch as that text is 
practically the text on which our present Chinese Bibles are based. 
Tf the chief authorities differ among themselves, and also differ from 
the authorized text, then the revisers shall adopt the text of the 
Revised Version. It seems to me that such a principle of action as 
this is perfectly intelligible, perfectly reasonable and perfectly 
consistent, and it is, moreover, in strict accordance with the rule laid 
down by the Conference, as given by Bishop Moule, viz., that the text 
that underlies the Revised English Version of the Old and New 
Testaments be made the basis,‘with the privilege of any deviations in 


accordance with the Authorized Version. It is needless to say that 


the points of absolute concurrence between the Revised ‘Text and the 
Authorized ‘ext are as about fifty te one compared with the points of 
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difference between them ; the obligation, therefore, to follow either, 
with the privilege of making variations in accordance with the other, 
gives the revisers all the liberty they can desire, on the one hand to 
accept the changes in the text which are made in the English 
Revised Version, or on the other hand to keep things as they are in 
the text of the Authorized Version. It is simply a question of the 
way in which “the privilege of making variations in accordance with 
the A. V.” is to be exercised. Shall it be according to one simple, 
fixed and undeviating rule, applicable to all cases and supplied to 
the revisers as an instruction from the Executive Committees, a rule 
which will relieve the revisers themselves of all responsibility for 
alterations to be introducedjinto the text? Or shall the privilege be 
exercised by no fixed rule, leaving it to the discretion of the revisers 
themselves to judge every reading on its own merits? This latter 
way of using the privilege would cause enormous labor as compared 
with the former, and it would also throw a very serious amount of 
responsibility on to persons who ought not to be asked to undertake 
so heavy a burden. Bishop Moule proposes that a two-thirds 
majority of the three (translating) committees should be at liberty 
to follow the concurrent opinions of Drs. Westcott and Hort on the 
one hand and of Dr. Scrivener on the other. Of this plan the 
Bishop himself says it would still leave a very large measure of 
critical responsibility resting on very ill-qualified shoulders, and this 
is quite true. That plan, as it stands, is not, I venture to think, 
simple enough. It leaves too much responsibility with the revisers 
in the alteration of the text, and at the same time it deprives their 
ultimate decision of the commanding authority, which changes, based 
alone on the concurrent opinion of Drs. Westcott, Hort and Scrivener, 
would have. In writing as I have done, I assume that Dr. Scrivener’s 
own readings can in all cases be known, though I am not myself 
familiar with any edition of the Greek Testament in which they are 
given. Dr. Scrivener may be taken as representing one school,—the 
conservative school, if you like, of textual criticism. Drs. Westcott 
and Hort, who have published their own edition of the Greek 
Testament, represent another, and, in some ways, more revolutionary 
school of textual criticism. Their readings and those of the revisers 
can, of course, be easily met with. Dean Burgon in his celebrated paper 
in the Quarterly Review on the text of the Revised New Testament, 
maintained that Drs. Westcott and Hort’s edition had influenced 
the revisers to a far greater extent than it was entitled to do on its 
own merits, and he appealed to Dr. Scrivener to tell the public his 
judgment on many of the alterations which had been made in the 
text of the English Bible by the revisers. 
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It may he said that the rule I have proposed is after all rather 
a mechanical rule for the settling of such an important question as 
what the text adopted by the revisers of the Chinese Bible shall be. 
It is mechanical, and perhaps in view of what the English and 
American revisers say of the intricacy and difficulty of textual 
criticism, that is its chief merit. T may be allowed, in conclusion, to 
refer to a rule which the late Bishop Lightfoot used to give to 
students attending his lectures on the Greek Testament. I had the 
privilege more than twenty years ago of listening to several courses 
of his lectures at Cambridge, where he was then Halsean professor 
of Divinity. In regard to a text, he said to us, “I recommend 
you to use Scrivener’s Greek Testament, which gives the text of 
Stephen’s edition of 1550, while in the margin are shown the 
readings of Lachmann, Tischendorf and Tregelles. Where these 
three critics agree, you may be practically certain that the reading 
they give is the true one; where two are divided against one, the 
probability is that the two are right, especially if Lachmann be one 
of them.” I mention this, not for the sake of introducing the 
names of other critics than those mentioned by Bishop Moule as 
guides—for those three would, I think, be by themselves sufficiently 
satisfactory referees—but simply for the sake of showing how so 
great an authority as Dr. Lightfoot could recommend a rough and 
ready rule by which a practically safe text could be arrived at by 
those who had neither time nor the necessary knowledge to enable 
them to weigh the evidence for and against particular readings. 
The revisers of the Chinese Testament are shut up to two texts. The 
object of the foregoing paper is to show that the New should be 
accepted without any qualifications when the leading authorities on 
textual criticism agree in favour of it, or even when they only agree 
in setting aside the Authorized Text, but that the text already in 
possession of the field should be always entitled to keep its present 
place, when the authorities in question are not agreed amongst 
themselves as to the need of making any change at all. I trust that 
the modification in Bishop Moule’s scheme, which I have suggested, 
may commend itself to him, and that either by the adoption of his 
scheme itself, or of this modification of it, or in some other way, all 
difficuity he feels in the way of accepting the post of a reviser may 
be removed. It would be an unspeakable loss if any rule concerning 
the adoption of a text were resolved upon which would make him 
feel that he must on that account stand aloof from the work. 


F. 
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Bishop Moule and Chinese Bible Revision. 
BY REY. C. W. MATEER. 

3" is easier to criticise a book than to write one; to find fault 

with a thing done, than to do it, so that it cannot be found fault 
with. It is a pity Bishop Moule did not register his name as a 
member of the Conference and bring his influence to bear to secure 
wiser action. That was the time and the place to speak and to set 
forth planus and arguments. 

Bishop Moule objects to the fourth rule of the plan adopted by 
the Conference, which reads thus: ‘ That the text that underlies the 
Revised English Versions of the Old and New Testaments be made 
the basis, with the privilege of any deviations in accordance with the 
Authorized Version.” 1 drew up the resolutions and presented them 
to the large Wén-li Committee, appointed by the Conference, and 
this first draft put the Authorized Version in the front, as Bishop 
Moule desires. It was soon evident, however, that a large majority 
of the committee, and notably those who had most knowledge and 
experience on the subject, strongly favoured putting the Revised 
Version in the front. The reason given was, that in a large majority 
of cases, the revisers were undoubtedly right in the text they adopted, 
and that the general consensus of opinion in the Christian world 
was to this effect. ' 

The general sentiment of the missionary body would not have 
sustained a plan which confined the revisers strictly to the accepted 
text, neither would it have sustained a plan which limited them 
entirely to the revised text ; nor would the Bible Societies approve 
of adopting iz foto the revised text. It was, therefore, indispensably 
necessary to give the revisers a discretion in regard to the text. 
The rule, as it stands, meets the approval of the Bible Societies ; 
it concedes to the English revisers no more than was due to their 
position and scholarship, and reduces to a minimum the number 
of passages to be practically passed upon. I submit, therefore, 
that in the circumstances this was the utmost that was practicable. 

To have limited the Chinese translators merely to such changes 
in the text as stand approved by Westcott and Hort on the one hand, 
and Scrivener on the other, would have been narrow and unseemly, 
conceding nothing whatever to the scholarship of the eminent men 
who composed the English and American Revision Committees. 
Bishop Moule would have found no small difficulty in pushing such 
a scheme before the Conference committees, to say nothing of the 
Conference itself. 

The translators, or revisers, may not indeed have “the skill and 
critical faculty of Messrs. Westcott and Hort,” but it is hoped they 
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will still be able to judge intelligently as to the weight of evidence 
presented in particular cases by these and other critics, and also as 
to the general consensus of opinion in the learned world, after ten 
years of vigorous criticism on the action of the English revisers. 

3ishop Moule asks “ how the rule is to be applied.” The answer is 
that the particular mode of its application rests with the translators, 
to whom large liberty is given, ard in the Committee of Translators, 
not in Tus Recorper, is the place to discuss the matter. 

The Executive Committees will, no doubt, try to get for trans- 
lators and revisers the best scholarship that the missionary body 
affords, and to them the work, in all its bearings, will be entrusted. 
If they get the best men there are, then the best will have been 
done that can be done. Large liberty has been left to the three 
Translating or Revising Committees, but they are probably better 
qualified to limit the exercise of that liberty than the Conference 
was to prescribe its limits for them. 

It will probably be a long time before a more truly representa- 
tive body meets in China, than was the late Shanghai General 
Conference. In view, therefore, of the great difficulty of securing 
harmonious action on such a subject as Bible Translation, let the 
plan so auspiciously adopted by the Conference have a fair and full 
trial, and time will prove its wisdom or unwisdom. 





The Translation of 6 aéyor— Jn. i. 1, 
BY REV. H. P. PERKINS. 


wow that the near future is to see the union of the Versions, 
@&* whose betrothal has occasioned considerable parental anxiety, 
not to mention the disinterested offices of more distant relatives and 
friends, it would seem the fit time to “ show just cause,” not against 
the on-every-ground-to-be-desired union, but against the reappearance 
of blemishes which exist in the present Versions. 

One such blemish I believe to exist in the rendering of the above 
term by 34. 

(a.) The ordinary meaning of Aoyos, 

Of this there can be no doubt. The English Authorized version 
renders it some 200 times by word; and about 50 times by saying. 

In some 50 other places it is otherwise rendered, but always by a 
word which radiates, and that but by a very short distance, from the 
generic idea of word, as, e.g., account, speech, etc. Only once is it 
rendered by doctrine. As used by St. John, it always appears as 
word or saying. 
(b.) Then as to the 6 Adyos of Jn. i. 1. 
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Here again is no room for doubt. It becomes in English, the 
Word. The capital is used, because by the succeeding definition this 
word is lifted out of its great class into solitary eminence. “ ‘The 
word was God.” 

By the use of 6 Adyoc, St. John clearly wished men to think 
of the subject of his Gospel as God’s word to man. Words, when 
used by clear-minded men, have a way of staying near home, as we 
have already noticed in John’s use of this word throughout his Gospel, 
and we may be sure that his use here makes no exception to 
the rule. 

So Cremer, who, having defined 6 Aédyos as “the word, not 
however, in a grammatical sense, but always like vow of the living, 
spoken word,” says of its use here: “It denotes Christ as He who 
represents or in whom had been hidden from eternity, and specially 
from the beginning of the world, what God had to say to man and 
what has come fully to light in the New Testament message of 
grace and mercy.’ (Bib. Theol. Lex.) 

Now as to the Chinese. I have at hand only the most commonly 
used editions of the Mandarin and Weénli Versions, but in all these 
34 is the representative of 6 Aéyos, with sometimes | as a variant. 

It seems to me that (1) 34 should be discarded and its place 
given to #¥; and (2) the ¢‘ai t‘ow space given to BH as before K =. 

(1.) 3 means way ; also doctrinal way, i.e., doctrine, or, as used 
by the Taoists who elevate it to the position of a proper noun, Way. 

Now had St. John wished to convey either the idea or the lack 
of idea which 34 represents, is it not altogether probable that he 
would have taken some other word than Adyogs ? 

One of the strong attractions of such a word as 3 to the natural 
man is its mysticism, its something-for-everybodyness, for what 
manner of man or beast or reptile is there that cannot be found in 
the “ way.” 

But such a word was at hand in ooyia, the wisdom word of the 
Septuagint and a word gracefully thick with mystical mold. 

Or had he wished to put forth Christ as the way as in chap. 
xiv. 6, there was 6d6¢, a word used in the New Testament in the 
three senses of 3§ as given above. Or for the specific idea of 
doctrine, there was the specific word d:day7. 

But St. John who, in his vears of reflection on his great. theme, 
had doubtless weighed these and other rival words, passed them 
by, and his translators should pass by the character 3. And as he 
took a word which meant way or doctrine, only secondarily, and 
which has held the minds of all his readers to the thought of God 
speaking to men, so should they take the one word which exactly 
corresponds to his. 
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(2.) But alas! while we have in Chinese just as good a ship we 


have no rudder at all. 


What can one do with a language without a definite article ? 
Provided one can pick up courage to do anything with it, perhaps 
the best thing upon the whole is to do the best one can with it. 
Which is we suspect in this case to give to & the dignity which the 


ao 


following definition claims for it, and as before FR = leave a space. 


Kk #1 4 F is deplorably weak. 


Bit KPA 


is the Word from word. 


was word 


So is in the beginning yy  \ords. 


is a very different thing, as different perhaps as 


This name of Jesus, the Word of God, is a name which has not 


as yet been disclosed to the Chinese. 


May we not hope that the 


new Versions will bring it to light? 


Correspondence, 


To the Editor of 

“Tare Cuinese Recorver.” 
Dear Sir: Will you kindly insert 
the following in your next issue 


and oblige. 
Yours truly, 
Frep. Brown. 


There are a few copies of the 
“Sunday School Journal” left, 
containing the International Sunday 
School Lessons in English, the same 
as the North China Tract Society 
publish in Chinese during the 
present year in their Ff AL S& GH. 
Much useful information is given 
on each lesson with 
illustrations. 
year 1891. 


blackboard 
Price, one dollar for 
A very useful Church 
Record as prepared by the Rey. 
W. T. Hobart, can be had for 30 
cents. Apply to Fred. Brown, 


Methodist Mission, 


Tieutsin. 


To the Editor of 
“Tue Caines—e Recorper.” 

Drak Broruer: In Dr. Ellinwood’s 
paper on “ Asceticism in Missions ” 
in your January number, the writer 
appears to me not to distinguish 
between asceticism and 
Christian self-denial for Jesus’ sake, 
of which self-denial the late beloved 


heathen 


J. I. Crossette was no mean speci- 
men. Hence one is rather grieved 
to see him spoken of as having 
‘suffered the lashings of a morbid 
conscience,” etc. 

In the course of twenty years’ 
intercourse with Chinese Christians 
and heathen, I remember 
having heard any European mis- 
sionary so often spokeu of with love 
and esteem, by natives of various 
denominations of Christiaus, as well 
as by heathen men, as the late 
a. &. 

It has been my privilege to meet 
with him but few times; but cer- 
tainly | shall uever forget the sweet 


do not 


Crossette. 
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fellowship of about two hours I 
once had with him over God’s Word, 
and the sense of sweet Christian 
love he left upon my heart. I felt 
the benefit of meeting him was not 
small. 


Some time ago a Christian man 
told me that some years ago he met 
Mr. Crossette in a chapel at Teng- 
chow-fu. Mr. C. put his hand upon 
his shoulder and spoke a few words 
to him, “And,” said the man, ‘I 
shall never forget his look of love.” 
A few months ago I was telling 
the Gospel to a group of men in 
Chefoo, when one said to me, “Sir, 
I will tell you of a good man,” and 
with a warmth of feeling not to be 
mistaken, began to tell me of Mr. C. 

Recently, travelling on the road 
to Chefoo, I joined in conversation 
with a European’s servant from 
Tientsin. 1 was telling him the 
Gospel, when he said, “‘ I know your 
religion is good.” ‘How do you 
know?” I enquired. He then 
began to tell me the virtues of one 
whom he knew in Peking, and how 
all the poor loved him, and whom I 
found to be Mr. C. When T told 
the man that Mr. C. was now 
dead, he said, ‘‘ Then he is certainly 
gone to heaven and become a 
Shin.” 

I will trouble you with one more 
testimony only to this sainted 
man, given me two days ago by a 
Christian Chinaman. A Roman 
Catholic missionary, in his sedan, 
met a mandarin on the road; each 
felt for a time disinclined to move 
out of the way for the other, 
and at last the priest gave way. 
Soon afterwards the same man- 
darinYmet Mr. $Crossette on foot, 
whom he knew. The mandarin at 
once had his sedan moved aside 


CORRESPONDENCE. I.:3 


and stopped for the poor missionary 
to pass by with this mark of respect. 

If love be the greatest thing in 
the world, then Mr. Crossette had 
it without doubt, and has left a 
sweet savour behind him, better far 
than bricks and mortar or even 
brilliant scholarship. 

My own regret is that I have been 
so little able to follow his footsteps 
in winning the hearts of the poor. 
How many souls he has led to 
know the Lord Jesus, the day will 
declare. 

Yours in the Master’s service, 

Cuas. H. Jupp. 

NING-HAI-CHEO, NEAR CHEFOO, 

February 4th, 1891. 
To the Editor of 

“Tae Curnese Recorper.” 
Dear Sm: Bishop Moule in his 
communication in the January 
Recorper, page 6, criticises the rule 
adopted by the Conference for the 
guidance of revisers or translators of 
the proposed Union Versions of the 
Scriptures. It must be admitted 
there is some justice in his remarks, 
and yet I think when he fears a 
repetition of the old animosity 
with regard to Shin and Shang-ti, 
he has greatly magnified the 
difficulty. 

Of course there is an inconsist- 


ency in the rule, as there must 
almost necessarily he in all com- 


promises. If one text is absolutely 
right, of course the other must be 
wrong. But statesmen can find a 
modus vivendi in their difficulties, 
and cannot a body of men who are 
trying to show forth the Spirit of 
Christ in their lives, find some 
means of acting together in a case 
where all must admit nothing has 
been finally settled? The text 
underlying the Revised English 
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Versions seems to be in many 
respects an improvement on the 
Textus Receptus, and yet not a few 
scholars still prefer the latter. It 
is well remarked that the Chinese 
translators cannot go into the 
niceties of text criticism. But can 
we do nothing as practical men ? 

I would suggest a simple plan, 
which I think would show faithful- 
ness to the most generally approved 
text of the original and at the 
same time secure harmony. This 
is, in all important and longer 
passages, print the translation of the 
Textus Receptus in brackets, with a 
note that many scholars consider 
such passages doubtful. The Eng- 
lish revisers have set us an ex- 
ample of this in Mark xvi. 9 and 
John viii. I believe in every case 
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the important differences are due 
to a longer text in the T. R. 

Such a course would be conserv- 
ative and yet progressive. I believe 
that any body of men moved by the 
Spirit of God might without difficul- 
tyagree on some such plan as this. 
Certainly if any plan, intended to 
secure unity, results in increasing 
discord, it should be dropped at 
once, and the work of securing a 
uniform version of the Bible post- 
poned until a future generation 
arises more imbued with the Spirit 
of God and better enlightened by 
Him to see eye to eye. 

Until it be proved impossible, 
let us attempt to carry out the 
thought of the Conference. 

Yours sincerely, 


R. H. Graves. 





Our Book Cable. 


China’s Intercourse with Europe (The 
Pagoda Library, No. 2.) By E. H. 
Parker, 1890, Kelly and Walsh, 
Limited. 

This book of 128 pages is a 
digest of a voluminous work called 
the Si-Chung Ki-shi, or, ‘A Record 
of Chinese and Western Relations.” 
The translator, Mr. Parker, tells 
us that the original work is bitterly 
hostile to foreigners, but has the 
merit of strict adhesion to truth as 
to facts. Many interesting portions 
are left untranslated, especially 
the foul slanders against Men of 
the West, which the author does 
not even profess to believe, but 
which he seems to repeat out of 
pure malice. A graphic account is 
given of the assassination of Euro- 
peans in 1841, when the English 
were in occupation of Ningp’. The 
author ordinarily evinces genuine 


skill in the use of historic data. 
He is not so happy in his side re- 
ferences to the Christian religion, 
although exhibiting a keen insight 
into the early Jesuitic methods, 
Referring with approbation to the 
“Protest ” of one writer, he sum- 
marizes thus :— 

“Admitting that there was a 
Creator, surely the Creator’s notice 
would not be confined to the 
country of Judea; and as Lord of 
Heaven, how could thirty-three 
years of existence be spared from 
the Creator’s duties of guarding 


the created world to come on 


earth? Who saw to the ordinary 
course of nature during this 
period? Why not inculcate virtue 


and self-restraint instead of simply 
curing people of their sickness? 
And then as to salvation by faith 
alone: what if all the unbelievers 
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are good men and all the faithful 
wicked ? How was it the Saviour 
of the world was unable to save 
Himself from crucifixion? The 
old Buddhist notions of Heaven 
and Hell are served up in a new 
form, and yet Buddhism is preach- 
ed down. The Confucian Shang-ti 
is by a mutilation of the Confucian 
texts made to serve as the Lord 
of Heaven, and yet Confucianism 
is abused. If curing the sick and 
raising the dead are such good 
works, would they not be better 
if they reached to preventing sick- 
ness and death altogether ?* Ricci 
said nothing of the crucifixion, but 
simply that after accomplishing the 
work of salvation Jesus re-ascended 
into Heaven. Schaal, who was less 
crafty, gave the whole version 
right out. In what way does this 
all differ from the story of the 
Taoist patriarch Chang Tao-ling, 
who also ascended into Heaven? 
Their science may be fine, but their 
weapons are fine too: their celibacy 
and abstinence from office is a 
means to gain men’s hearts, and 
the history of their doings in 
Japan and the Phillippines ought to 
be a warning to us. To-day you 
may abuse me as spiteful, but let 
not the day come when you will 
venerate me as a prophet, and it 
will be well for China!+ Thus 


* See Williams’ Middle Kingdom for 
an account of the dispute between 
Maigrot and the Jesuits. The latter 
took F to be the immaterial heaven, and 
ff to be God, whilst the Pope Clement 
XI, notwithstanding a previous papal 
decision of Alexander VII in favour of 
the Jesuits, finally declared K to be the 
material heavens, and KK + to be the 
correct term for God. 

+ ‘these words bear a singular resem- 
blance to those of Aristides when driven 
from Athens: “I only hope that Athens 
may never see the day when it shall 
wish to see me back again.” 
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spoke Yang Kwang-sien. But 
after his pardon he went to live in 
Shan Tung, where he was poisoned 
by the Europeans,* who did all 
they could to buy up and destroy 
his writings. European influence 
at the Astronomical Board was 
then triumphant.” 

The grave charge contained in 
the latter part of this quotation is 
probably a mistake. We venture 
an extract of some length from a 
chapter on the Opium and Second 
Wars :— 

“Tn the south-west of Asia is 
Shindu or T‘indu,+ the Five Indu or 
the T‘ien-chuh of the Eastern Han. 
Its southern part is called Méng- 
mai,t and is at the entrance to the 
south-eastern seas. Central India 
is Wéndustan or Industan, of which 
the Hingdu (or Indu) Koosh] 
Mountains are te southern bound. 
ary; across this range are West 
and North Indu, the Mussulman 
states of to-day. England took 
Méng-kala§ [Bengal] in East 
India in the year 1755, and 
gradually absorbed the rest of East, 
Central and South India. East 
and South India produce the 
kungpan, ta-t‘u [or Patna] opium, 
and Méng-mai or Bombay produces 
the peh-pi,§ siao-t‘u [or Malwa]. 
When first the English cultivated 
the poppy, they did so asa drag; 
but, as its demand for smoking 
purposes increased in China, their 
revenue from this source gradually 
increased to over Tls. 10,000,000 a 


* This grave and probably mistaken 


accusation reads F K # & A 3§ Fin 


the original. 
tRZEGRAIRGSARM @ 
t & EL Bombay, 
|| $8 MB SF <b. 
§ i Ml. 
7 Ae 
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year.* At first it was only used 
as a drug in China, and was taxed 
at the rate of Tls. 3 the chest. 
Nothing was heard of it at Court 
until about the end of K‘ien-lung’s 
reign [1790-6]. The Emperor 
Kia-k‘ing [1796-1820] forbade its 
import and removed it from the 
list of taxable articles, in con- 
sequence of which the importation 
became clandestine and the price 
enhanced. In the first year of 
Tao-kwang [1821], in consequence 
of the Yeh Héng-shut opium 
smuggling case, the hong mer- 
chants were made to give bonds, 
and the opium-hulks all removed 
to the Ling-ting Islands, where 
the junks from the North repaired 
to obtain their opium. In the year 
1822 the Viceroy Juan Yiiant 
asked for time in order to devise 
means for stopping this traffic, and 
meanwhile the hulks moved up to 
Kumsing || Moon and Kapshui§ 
Moon, where, with the connivance 
of authorities, merchants and 
people, the trade flourished more 
vigorously than ever. In the year 
1836 Hu Nai-tsi,4{ Superintendent 
of the Sacrificial Court, proposed 
to tax it as a drug as before, and 
to forbid its being purchased in 
exchange for anything else than 
produce. This proposal, however, 
was condemned as undignified by 
the Council, and in 1838 Hwang 
Tsioh-tsz,** Superintendent of the 
Ceremonial Court, proposed the 
severest measures of prevention.tt 

* According to Commissioner Lin’s 
Memorial, the taxes on trade at Canton 


yielded Tls. 3,000,000 a year. 
+ 38 i 
7t 
& # 
a 7k 
a 4 HR. 
*% 


tt The Opium War has already been se- 
parately treated. [ Pagoda Library, No. 1.] 


=+4 
x 


ao 
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At the close of the war, our 
statesmen were afraid to re-stipu- 
late for the prohibition of opium,* 
and equally unable to sanction its 
import, and consequently shirked 
all allusion to it whatever. The 
result was that for some time 
opium came without any duty at 
all, and the consumption increased 
rapidly. In 1855-6 a tax of Tls. 
24 a chest was placed upon it, in 
order to provide funds for the 
army. At Amoy $48 a chest was 
charged, and at Ningpo a farming 
arrangement was cometo. In 1858 
it Was proposed to include it asa 
taxable article in the tariff at Tls. 
30 the pecul, changing the name 
ya-p‘ien into the more euphonious 
one of “foreign drug,” as it was 
now re-admitted as a drug. The 
Emperor’s formal permission to 
smoke it was given to all persons 
but officials, soldiers and eunuchs. 

“The name ya-p‘ien or “ opium” 
is found in Li Shi-chén’st¢ Pén-ts‘ao 
Kang-muh [A.D. 1600], so that it 
had already entered China during 
the Ming dynasty. It was then 
regarded as an ordinary drug of no 
particular value. Java and the 
countries of the black men were 
the only places besides China to 
which it was taken for smoking, 
and Java was taken by Europeans 
after its people had been tempted 
with and weakened by opium. 
This was the reason why Japan 
and Annam would not admit 
Juropeans to the privilege of 
trade. But, although Europeans 
brought the evil upon China, it 


* Commissioner Lin, on the destruc. 
tion of the opium, had proposed to the 
Emperor that five catties of tea should 
be given as compensation for each chest 
destroyed, the cost to be defrayed out of 
his own pocket. 


t hy B. 
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was China which opened the door 
by increasing the demand for it. 
The right time to have remonstrated 
was after the destruction of the 
opium, when the conscience of the 
English themselves was smitten, 
and before Elliot had opportunity 
to get the first word home. Com- 
missioner Lin’s action, moreover, 
was altogether too hasty from first 
to last, and it would have been 
better to lie by and watch for a 
safe opportunity, first putting 
severe laws against smokers into 
real force, and discouraging the 
import of the drug; and then, 
following the method of under- 
selling smugglers in the salt-trade, 
to reduce Customs duties and 
charges, so as to leave a prospect of 
profit on the ordinary legitimate 
trade apart from opium. The 
“short and sharp remedy system, 
painful but soon over,” once re- 
commended by Ch‘ao Ts‘o* of the 
Han dynasty, was a failure in this 
instance.” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Parker 
will receive every encouragement 
to persevere in the task he has 
undertaken of building up “‘ The 
Pagoda Library.” We have far too 
few contibutions of this kind from 
the immense accumulation of native 
literature. 


Christ or Confucius, Which ? or The Story 
of the Amoy Mission. By Rev. John 
Macgowan., 


I can heartily recommend the pe- 
rusal of this book to all my fellow- 
workers. The new comer to China 
will see in it the life he has come to 
live, its joys and trials; the one in 
the thick of the work will fiud his 
jaded energies revived ; the old 
stager will unconsciously drift back 


* ik iii. 
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into old times(when some of us were 
perhaps still unable to even lisp 
the word China), and will see 
many faces passing to and fro, 
which will “ bring back to memory 
years of long ago.” 

Mr. Macgowan has told the story 
with vivid life-likeness. One 
almost seems to be walking by his 
side (more likely behind him!) 
along the ‘‘dirty narrow streets,” 
and into “the with its 
dirty and earthen floor, 
impossible to be kept clean, re- 
minding the family continually of 
their poverty.” One almost feels 
‘the stifling heat,’ even in this 


house, 
walls 


cold weather, and almost sees 
“the villainous-looking set of 


lictors, every one of whom seems 
as if he had come out of the opium 
den.” His description, too, of the 
“ scholar” to life. One 
remark, ‘‘A rich village is always 
more difficult of access to a preach- 
er than a poor one,” 


is true 


the present 
writer knows too well to be true,— 
stones, mud and curses being often 
his portion at one of the wealthiest 
villages he has to pass through, 
while at other places he is always 
treated at least civilly. 

The story of Sok-tai’s conversion 
and preservation is most impress- 
ive, as are also those of the doctor 
and his wife, of the “ medium,” of 
Tay the opium-smoking teacher, 
of the Hui-au opium-smoker, of 
Kai, of the geomancer and others. 

Whoever buys this 280 pages of 
well got up matter, will be satisfied 
with the bargain. The only dis- 
appointment, and a great one, is 
that Mr. Macgowan has deemed it 
outside the scope of his book to 
describe “the growth of self-sup- 
port amongst the Amoy Churches,” 


which is the very point we mis- 
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sionaries are most anxious to know 
more about. Perhaps he will be 
induced to give us at an early date 
particulars of this most interesting 
department, either in another bro- 
chure, or through your 
columns. 


useful 


W. E. S. 


T‘oung-Pao (jf A Magazine 
devoted to the History, Languages, 
Geography and Ethnography of Orien- 
tal Countries. By Prof. Gustave Schle- 
gel and Prof. Henri Cordier. Paris, 
H. Le Soudier, 174 & 176 Boulevard 
St. Germain. Berlin, H. Reuther’s 
Verlagsh, Charlottenstrasse 2. Londres, 
Luzac & Co., 46 Great Russell Street, 


This new magazine is a notable 
addition to the periodical literature 
of our day. 
placed on 
promise. 


The initial numbers 
our table are full of 
In the make-up, French 
takes the lead, bat considerable 
space is devoted to the English 
language. A lengthy article “On 
Chinese Sign-boards and House 
Sentences,” by Prof. 
draws attention to ‘“‘several 
takes their interpre- 
tation by a now deceased, very 
renowned Japanologue and Sino- 
logue.” The Professor will be 
remembered as having urged, at 


Schlegel, 
mis- 
made in 


the 6th International Congress of 
Orientalists held in Leiden, that 
the British should 
name a commission for the prep- 
aration of a Chinese-English and 
English-Chinese Dictionary. That 
there is need of this work being 
done, he infers from the fact that 


Government 


the Chinese language contains 
many “pitfalls” lurking among 


the most innocent-looking express- 
ions and phrases, often inducing 
the best of sinologues to make 


gregious mistakes and misrepre- 
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The writer states that 
“the purport of the present paper 
is to point out some of such 
mistakes, not with a view of dis- 
paraging the memory of our former 
friend and teacher, but to show 
once more how sadly deficient our 
present Chinese dictionaries still 
are, and how absolutely necessary 
it is to supply this deficiency. 
Some years before his death, Dr. 
J. J. Hoffmann, professor of Japan- 
ese at the Leiden university, got 
from Java a collection of Chinese 
sign-boards and house-sentences, 
accompanied by a Malay trans- 
lation. He translated these in- 
scriptions into Dutch, but never 
published them. In 1872 he gave 
his MS. to one of his pupils, M. 
Schaalje, now Chinese Interpreter 
at Rhio, at the time on furlough in 
Holland, with permission to pub- 
lish the same. As M. Schaalje did 
not feel inclined, or had not the 
necessary leisure to do this, he 
confided, after the death of Pro- 
fessor Hoffmann, the MS. to me, to 
do with it what I liked. If it is 
only to-day that I avail myself of 
this permission, it was because I 
would not, as the first and eldest 
pupil of Dr. Hoffmann, blur, 
without purpose, the scientific rep- 
utation of a man whom I deeply 
revered and loved. 


sentations. 


The mistakes 
he made were principally due to 
the insufficiency of our Chinese 


dictionaries, and to his never 
having been in China. We quite 
agree, in this respect, with Dr. 


Bretschneider, when he says : ‘ that 


it is impossible to make correct 
translations from Chinese in Europe, 
without the assistance of a good 


native scholar ; excepting, of course, 
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those sinologues, who have studied 
the language in China, and who 
have studied it for a long time.’” 
Prof. Schlegel renders a transla- 
tion from the Dutch of Dr. A. G. 
Vorderman, Batavia, anessay on The 
Chinese Treatment of Diptheritis, 
in which he gives an 
digression about Chinese medicines, 


interesting 


saying this among other things :— 

“The Chinese materies medica 
possesses, treasure of 
efficacious medicaments, of which 


also, a 


I will mention here only a few, also 
in order to show their identity 
with our own. As _ such 
tion:—Musk, a species of can- 
tharides, aconite, aloes, angelica, asa- 
foetida, belladonna, camphor, bor- 
neol, cassia, catechu, cicuta, datura, 
gelsemium, euphorbia, Indian anise, 
liquiritia, 
vomica, 


I men- 


ginger, coptis, 


smilax, 


nux 
opium, 
storax, valerian, veratrum, menthol, 
calomel, cinnabar, borax, arsenic, 
saltpetre, salmiac, sulphate of iron 
and copper.” 


rheum, 


In allusion to the light esteem in 
which Westeners have been ac- 
customed to regard the materies 
medica of China, the following 
editorial note is given :— 

“Two centuries ago the most 
renowned European physicians 
were even less advanced than the 


present Chinese ones. The prin- 


cipal ingredient of the receipt 
against gout of Sir Theodore 


Mayerne (+ 15 March, 1655) were 
parings of an unburnt human’skull. 
His batunguent against hypochon- 
dria consisted of vipers, bats, young 
mar- 
row of deers and the thigh-bone of 
anox. About the same time Sir 
Kenelm Digby said in a session of 


mammals, earth-worms, suet, 
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the Royal Society, that powder of 
roasted toads, placed in a bag on 
the stomach of a plague-stricken 
the 
remedy was repeatedly applied.” 


man, would cure him, when 


Wan Kwoh Kung Pao (% fj Hi). A 
Review of the Times. New Series— 
Edited by Rev. Dr. Y. J. Allen. Vol. 
III. No, 25. 

This number is prefaced by a 
Foreign and Chinese Calendar and 
an illuminated New Year’s Greet- 
ing. ‘The table of contents, varied 
and comprehensive, is exactly 
adapted to the proposed scope of 
the magazine. As a typographical 
specimen, nothing better could be 
asked or desired. 


Chung St Kiao Hwui Pao (th PG % 
#}). Missionary Review. Published 
monthly. Edited by Rev. Dr. Y. J. 
Allen. $1 per annum; 10 cents per 
copy; 25 per cent. discount to book- 
shops, etc, 

This important enterprise is now 
fairly launched. The initial num- 
ber is full of promise. The contrib- 
uted articles are all prepared by 
able men, while the Editor handles 
with his accustomed ability the 
departments of “Illustrations,” 
Enterprise,” ‘ Mis- 
sionary News Items,” and other 
topics. It is intended to make the 
magazine an efficient ally of all 
missionary workers in China; and 
the Editor and his corps of Cor- 
respondents will see that this is 
done if only the needful material 
support is forthcoming. We there- 
fore bespeak for the Missionary 
Review a and 


‘“* Missionary 


warm generous 


hospitality. 
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Enitorial Comment. 


“ A pYING man can do nothing 
easy,” were the last words of the 
noted American philosopher, Ben- 
jamin Franklin. That a diseased 
man can do nothing well, is equally 
true. Missionaries should study 
and practice the laws of health. 
Failing in this, their best endeavors 
will be marked with infirmity. 





THE computation has been made, 
and it is presumed with approximate 
accuracy, that all the people now 
living in the world, or about 
1,400,000,000, could find standing 
room within the limits of a field ten 
miles square, and, by the aid of a 
telephone, could be addressed by a 
single speaker. This might be taken 
as an intimation of the importance 
and the possibilities of individual 
effort. True it is that the tribes 
and nations of the earth are rapidly 
coming nearer together, and in like 
manner the voice of the consecrated 
and heaven-endowed man, by means 
of printed thought and _ living 
example, is reaching out in ever 
widening circles of influence. 





THE ignorance of China on the 
part of foreign residents might be a 
fruitful theme of discourse.. If the 
average European or American were 
to give asummary of his knowledge 
regarding the empire whose un- 
counted millions press about him 
on every side, it would be neither 
extensive nor very accurate. Take 
for example the statement publicly 
made by a Governor of 
Hongkong, that a Chinaman who 


former 


left his country was regarded as an 
outcast, and talked of the Chinese 
as a servile race,—all of which is 
entirely wide of the mark. It would 
think that the 
foreign merchant, by reason of his 


seem rational to 
numerousandextensive transactions, 
must be frequently brought in con- 
tact with natives ; but the real fact 


is that he has almost no contact 
with them at all. The omnipresent 
compradore who knows a little 
English, and the merchant who 
knows less Chinese, are the sole 
parties immediately concerned ; and 
there is no interchange of social 


amenities. Who isto blame? Not 
wholly the foreigner,—not  al- 


together the Chinamen; but the more 
enlightened of the two should first 
seek to improve the situation. The 
official has made important contri- 
butions to our store of information, 
but to missionaries the world is 
chiefly indebted for the knowledge 
it has of China and the Chinese. 
Not even the missionary, however, 
has made very marked advance 
toward friendly intercourse with 
natives, and that genuine insight 
into their character which would 
bring its own great reward. 





THERE is an idea prevalent among 
foreigners that China can make no 
advance because she is unwilling to 
become Westernized. If these 
Asiatics would only array them- 
selves in broadcloth or tweed, and 
throw aside their strange tongue 
and ancient literature for our classic 
English ; or if they could be induced 
to ape our customs, buy our general 
merchandise to the exclusion of thei: 
own, and submit at once and utterly 
to the demands of the Western 
diplomat,—then we might look for 
progress. But the fact should be 
emphasized that China’s conserva- 
tism has an importance at least 
in potentin; and whatever of value 
in our civilization and whatever of 
truth in our religion comes at length 
into her possession will be held with 
invincible tenacity. As an offset to 
the conceit above referred to, take 
this quotation 
writer: 


from an able 
“She must put off the old 
man and array herself as a Western. 
It is easy to see that this attitude, 
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while pleasing to those who assume 
it, is not equally so to those who 
are the objects of it, and is not likely 
to produce feelings of sympathy, or 
to lead to any mutual understanding. 
On the contrary, it starts in ignor- 
ance, perpetuates and intensifies it, 
and has been one of the chief causes 
of the wide gulf which still lies 
between the Chinese and ourselves.” 





In one of the great cities of China 
recently visited by us, there are 
two mission compounds located more 
than a mile apart from each other 
and each surrounded by a dense 
population. Riding in our sedan 
through the main thoroughfare, we 
did not fail to notice now and then 
signs of vulgar curiosity, and the 
opprobrious epithet huang kiang 
frequently smote upon the ear ; but 
on a near approach to the homes 
of our missionary friends all was 
changed, and respectful salutations 
with other tokens of friendly feel- 
ing greeted our progress. Missionary 
zeal and the power of truth have 
won converts, while the spirit of 
Christianity manifested by its for- 
eign representatives under the daily 
observation of the heathen, has 
removed prejudice and awakened a 
sentiment of genuine neighborhood. 





Mr. E. Murray, of the Chefoo for- 
eign school, employed his vacation in 
painting on the wall of the prayer- 
room of the China Inland Mission 
Home in Shanghai a map of China. 
The work is on a large scale, 
thirteen feet square. It is artistic- 
ally done, and becomes an appro- 
priate feature of the place where 
supplication is frequently offered 
for the spread of the Gospel 
throughout Eastern Asia, and 
where newly-arrived missionaries 
are welcomed and sent from hence 
into many of the provinces. 





Waite in Hongkong, we met a 
camphor merchant (English) who 
not long since had returned from 
an extended tour through Formosa, 
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He was enthusiastic over the 
beauty of the scenery and the 
natural wealth of that island. 
Without doubt it is a very rich 
but poorly-prized and wretchedly 
misgoverned possession of China. 
The aborigines are described as 
bearing a general resemblance to 
Manilamen, fierce and intractable 
whenever brought in contact with 
the Chinese soldiery, ofttimes 
practising cannibalism upon their 
enemies when taken captive, and, 
singularly enough, friendly and 
hospitable toward Europeans. The 
Governor, Liu Ming-chuan, has 
some enlightened ideas and favors 
the introduction of _ railroads, 
electric lights and manufactories ; 
but the administrative measures 
are sO oppressive that the people 
are almost in a continual revolt. 





We sometimes hear the question 
asked, “Are Missions a failure ? ” 
The unprejadiced observer in China 
need not go far in his search for 
data upon which to base the answer. 
If we look to India, where Prot- 
estant evangelism is not yet a 
hundred years old, we learn that 
while the general population of 
that country increased by eight 
per cent. during the ten years 
closing with 1881, there was an 
increase of thirty per cent. during 
the same period in the number of 
Christians. In the province of 
Bengal the increase was sixty-four 
per cent., while in the north-west 
and valley districts it was much 
larger. The comparative results of 
missionary labors during the decade 
just closed will soon be known, and 
will doubtless present a relative 
percentage in the increase of native 
Christians considerably in advance 
of the figures above indicated. 
Bishop Thoburn recently stated at 
a meeting of his friends in Bombay, 
that they had had 5,000 converts 
since this time last year, and he 
fully expected that in ten years 
they would have a 100,000. 
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Our thanks are due John C. 


Berry, M.D., of Kyoto, for a neatly 
printed copy of a memorial to the 
Chairmen of both Houses of the 
Imperial Diet, praying for the 
abolition of the system of Licensed 
Prostitution in Japan. It is a 
strong document, and shows conclu- 
sively that in this legalized attempt 
to protect the bodily health of the 
individual “the morals of the 
nation are corrupted, vice is 
fostered, seeds of iniquity are sown 
broadcast in the public mind, and 
the opportunity for the propagation 
of immoral disease  indetinitely 
multiplied.” It is another illustra- 
tion of a truth old as time,—when 
wrong is done that evil may be 
averted, the ultimate tendency of 
evil is to increase more and more. 
The authors of the memorial make 
timely reference to high medical 
authority in Europe and America, 
which condemns as ineffective all 
attempts to regulate prostitution by 
the State. Japan should take heed 
of one striking example set before 
her: ‘‘ Great Britain, after nineteen 
years of trial, during which it 
was occasionally found that troops 
stationed in ‘ protected’ districts 


suffered more from contagious 
diseases than when stationed in 


other places, declared the system a 
failure, and abolished it throughout 
all her realm and its colonies.” 





ANENT the question now being 
raised of what shall be the textual 
basis of the Union Bible for China, 
we cannot see that there is any 
formidable difficulty to be encount- 
ered by the Committees on Revis- 
ion. Critical scholars of different 
schools are practically agreed in 
the main; and while they have not 
been able to determine some points, 
this fact does not threaten the 
integrity of Christian doctrine. 
The Bible, as a whole, is lifted 
above the perils of modern contro- 
versy over errors of penmanship, 
verbal forms, etc. It would not be 
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wise even to attempt a definite 
settlement of all questions of so- 
called textual criticism. If the 
learning and research of the 19th 
century have so far failed to settle 
a number of minor points, it will 
probably take another century to 
evolve undoubted conclusions. Nor 
do we understand that the rule to 
which exceptions have been taken 
antagonizes any constitutional pro- 
vision of the Bible Societies, as 
some have feared. The great 
fundamental basis of a new version 
in any language must be the origi- 
nal which underlies the old English 
Bible. A rule that will give some 
recognition to the valued results of 
modern criticism would seem to be 
just and fair procedure. We have 
every confidence that the excellent 
and learned men who are chosen 
to revise the Mandarin and Wén- 
li Scriptures will do their work 
according to intelligent and approv- 
ed methods. 

Above all, brethren, let there be 
no “‘ heated controversy.” It would 
be unbecoming those who are en- 
gaged in the sacred matter of 
learning the mind of the Spirit. 
While it may be well to interchange 
ideas on certain moot points involv- 
ed in the preparation for the great 
work to be done, we do not believe 
that there will be occasion or 
necessity for contentious debate. 
Let the will of the Shanghai 
General Conference be obeyed in 
the spirit in which it was expressed, 
and no fears need be entertained as 
to results. 





We are happy to be assured that 
the labor of selecting the men who 
are to compose the Committees on 
Translation and Revision is nearing 
completion; and we understand 
that as soon as possible a con- 
ference of all the translators will be 
called to arrange the necessary 
preliminaries of this most import- 
ant enterprise so soon to be taken 
in hand. 
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THERE are some valuable lessons 
to be learned in the contrast between 
Livingston’s career in Africa and 
the course of Stanley in the dark 
continent. The devoted missionary 
explorer possessed a remarkable 
power over tribes and individuals 
wherever he went. He held the 
scepter that could rule Africans ; 
and the secret, as we are told by 
an admiring biographer, was his 
frank, kindly bearing, honest 
courage, transparent unselfishness, 
and trust even in strangers. He 
had no need of weapons against 
man or beast, for his confidence 
was in prayer and the leadings of 
Providence. Through long and 
weary journeyings, he lived in 
communion with God through His 
word. While in Manyuema, he 
read his Bible through four times. 
With clearly developed scientific 
aptitudes, and the enthusiasm of a 
mere explorer, he was moved by 
loftier impulses ; and his single eye, 
without dim or confused vision, 
looked far beyond what men com- 
monly recognized as his greatest 
achievement, when he _ revealed 
himself and the true nature of his 
mission in that sublime declaration, 
‘*The end of the geographical feat 
is the beginning of the enterprise.”’ 
He loved Africa, and his single 
purpose was her emancipation and 
evangelization. As one narrator of 
his life, in The Missionary Review, 
tells us: ‘‘ When, in 1803, he ex- 
pected the recall of his expedition, 
he could only say, ‘If 1 am to go 
on the shelf, let that shelf be Africa.’ 
And history presents no fact more 
pathetic, poetic, prophetic in its 
symbolism, than this—that when, 
on April 30th, 1873, he was found 
on his knees, at Ilala, dead, his 
heart should be buried there beneath a 
moula tree, while his body was borne 
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to England to be laid in the great 


sepulchre of her greater dead. 
Emphatically Livingston’s heart 


was from the beginning buried in 
Africa; but buried as the seed of a 
future harvest.” 

Heury M. Stanley, by his earlier 
expeditions opened up the Congo 
basin, “with its 5,249 miles of 
navigable waters, its 43,000,000 of 
people, its area of nearly 11,000,000 
square miles drained by various 
streams.” His unparalleled march 
through the forests and jungles of 
Africa for the relief of Emin Pasha, 
is written on the scroll of fame. 
All civilized nations have united 
to do him honor. Without doubt, 
this renowned hero owes much of 
the better impulses of his later 
life to the four months and four 
days that he spent with Livingston 
in the heart of Africa. We are 
grateful for Mr. Stanley’s splendid 
tribute to the heroism and success 
of Christian missions, for his zeal- 
ous efforts to convert to Christianity 
the barbarous King Mtesa, and for 
the inspiring declaration he put 
before the world of his dependence 
on Providence when in darkest 
Africa. But we cannot suppress a 
feeling of profound regret that in 
the explorer’s former passage across 
the continent demijohns of strong 
drink were distributed to his sable 
followers, and that his path was 
often strewed with the blood of the 
slain. It is not surprising that 
King Leopold, sovereign of the 
Congo Free State, is reported to 
have given public expression to a 
belief that the influence proceeding 
from Stanley’s conquering march 
through the hitherto unconquered 
terra incognita does not muke for 
the highest and best ends of civil- 
ized government, 
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Missionary lets. 


—The Church Mission in Fookien 
Province is pursuing an active and 
aggressive policy. The young ladies 
of the Mission are unexcelled by any 
in their devotion to the work, and 
they are reaping success, both in the 
chief city and in the country. 

—Word has come to Shanghai 
that Dr. S. A. D. Hunter is driven 
from the station recently occupied by 
him in the interior. Mrs. Hunter, 
with her two little children, bravely 
faced the mob and kept them at 
bay for some time. We hope that 
the Doctor will furnish particulars 
to THe RECORDER. 

—The A.B.C.F.M. have enlarged 
their premises within the city limits 
of Foochow, greatly extending the 
educational and medical appliances 
of that important centre. Much 
praise is due Rev. C. Hartwell for 
the moderation and wisdom with 
which he conducted negotiations 
and overcome many difliculties in 
the way of this achievement. 

—Dr. Ashmore, of Swatow, is con- 
ducting a vigorous campaign against 
heathenism. Accompanied by twelve 
native preachers, he visits the 
interior, laying seige to village after 
village and city after city, preach- 
ing the Gospel by many witnesses 
simultaneously in each place. This 
method cannot fail to arrest atten- 
tion, and the seed sowing beside all 
waters will bring some contribution 
to the final harvest. 

—Dr. Happer, of Canton, is 
unable at present on account of ill 
health to carry on his well-known 
training school. Rev. H. V. Noyes 
and Rey. O. F. Wisner are doing 
fine educational work. <A large pro- 
portion of the students under their 

care are from the second generation 
of Christians, and this feature is 
both pleasant and _ encouraging. 
The newly erected buildings present 
a style of architecture different from 


anything we have seen elsewhere 
in China, and would serve as an 
excellent model for any who may 
be contemplating erections for a 
similar purpose. 

—A committee representing the 
general body of missionaries in 
Canton some time ago offered prizes 
for essays on Christian topics, 
the competitors to be exclusively 
non-Christian men. Considerable 
interest was awakened by the an- 
nouncement. Among the successful 
essayists was one man who had been 
in the habit of going the round of 
city chapels antagonizing the 
preachers. The best article last year 
was printed as a tract, and it is 
thought that several essays this 
year will be so used. Three distinct 
conversions are recorded as one 
result of the novement; one literary 
gentleman having been brought into 
the light by simply studying the 
Word of God,and who is now a 
teacher in a Christian school and a 
zealous preacher of the Gospel. 
Books are freely furnished to all 
applicants. The credit of beginning 
this good work is due Rev. T. W. 
Pearce, who took it up as a personal 
matter, using his private means to 
launch the enterprise. 

—Rev. W. N. Brewster, who is 
now only five months from his work 
in Singapore, with but the limited 
knowledge of a beginner in the 
Chinese language, is holding suc- 
cessful revival meetings at the 
prefectural city of Hinghwa, eighty 
miles south of Foochow. In the 
forenoons, open-air meetings are 
held at different centres of the urban 
population, when crowds listen to 
the word. Each afternoon services 
are resumed in the chapel. Mrs. 
Brewster, sitting by the side of her 
husband, repeats in the Foochow 
dialect what she receives from hin 
in English, and in turn this is 
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given to the audience of Hinghwa 
people by a native of that district. 
The missionary does not do all 
the preaching, but is constantly 
present giving direction to the 
services, and imparting thought 
and inspiration to the native 
preachers. Up to a recent date, 
there had been tifty-nine conversions 
as the direct result of this evangel- 


izing movement. Undoubtedly, 
Dr. N. Sites, until recently in 


charge of this field, had done much 
to prepare the way. 

—Principal G. B. Smythe, of the 
Hok-ling Anglo-Chinese College, 
Foochow, on Sunday morning, Jan. 
25th, discoursed to a large audience 
onthe text, “Quit you like men.” 
The address was full of practical 
thoughts eloquently expressed, and 
delineated those qualities of man- 
hood which should distinguish the 
educated representative of Christ- 
ianity in China. The following 
Thursday witnessed the graduation 
of five young men who had com- 
pleted a course of eight years’ study, 
to whom the Principal in his Sunday 
morning address spoke these re- 
markable words: “I have never 
seen in all my experience a class of 
young men in whom I had more 
confidence than I have in you.” 
A fine body of students fills the 
halls of this coilege. 

—Rev. J. H. Laughlin sends us 
cheering news as follows: ‘You 
will be pleased to hear of the great 
revival of interest in connection 
with our work at Weihien. No 
such an uprising has been seen 
since Shantung has been occupied 
asaission field. During the past 
year there have been five hundred 
and thirty-eight (538) persons re- 
ceived on profession of their faith 
within the bounds of our Presby- 
tery. The number of inquirers is 
estimated at 1,500. Earnest Bible 
study has been one of the most 
delightful and characteristic fea- 
tures of this movement. There 
has been a constant demand for the 
Scriptures, more especially for the 
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New Testament, and this demand 
is increasing from year to year. It 
is only through the kindness and 
munificence of the Bible Society 
that we have been able to supply 
the demand.” 

—Rev. D. MacGillivray, writing 
from Ch’u Wang, Honan, under 
date of January 7th, imparts the 
following information :— 


“The fear expressed by me in a 
former number of Tur RECORDER as 
to our fate in this place, has been 
partially realized. A hint given 
by* the influential persons of the 
town not having been favourably 
received by us, more drastic meas- 
ures were adopted, and on Nov. 
15th the premises were almost 
completely looted, but without any 
personal violence whatsoever. Every 
effort was made to effect an amica- 
ble settlement on the spot, but 
without success. The case is now 
accordingly in Consular hands, and 
the Viceroy Li has taken measures 
to investigate the matter, with what 
result is not yet known. Local 
officials from the fu downwards 
have not disputed our rights to 
rent and remain, which we accord- 
ingly do, having been in full 
possession ever since. So we have 
not yet been forced to write those 
ill-omened words ‘driven out.’” 


—Dr. Alonzo Bunker, of Burma, 
tells us in The Baptist Missionary 
that, “It is thought by the com- 
pilers of the last census of Burma 
that the home of the Karens is to 
be found among the Miautse of 
western China. The Rev. Mr. 
Stevens, of the China Inland 
Mission, reports certain hill men in 
western China, east and south-east 
of Bhamo, as greatly resembling 
the Karens of Burma. If it be 
true, then, that the cradle of the 
Karens is to be found among the 
Miautse of China, how important is 
our work at Bhamo among the 
Kachin hills! In view of past 
successes in Lower Burma we 
cannot push our work among that 
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people, and through them to the 
hill tribes beyond, too eagerly. 

“When we consider the great 
reluctance of the idolaters of the 
plains, throughout southern Asia, 
to accept Christ as their King, and 
the readiness with which these hill 
men accept the Gospel, does not 
the finger of Providence point to 
the hills?” 

—Rev. J. S. Adams, of the Bap- 
tist Mission in Kinhwa, writes 
home some of his impressions of 
what is being accomplished in the 
work of theological instruction. 
“Two men have graduated from 
Shaohing. The improvement in 
them is wonderful. I sat and list- 
ened to one of them preach the 
other day, and it was such a deep 
satisfaction. Five years ago a 
heathen potter working with his 
men, in a dark kiln as dark as 
their own souls and dirty as their 
own consciences; now, a_ calm, 
self-possessed, earnest, well-taught 
preacher of the Gospel, eloquent, 
yet with well-digested thoughts 
and matter, unfolding things new 
and old from the Word of God. 
It made tears of thankfulness come 
into my eyes and a deep throb of 
gratitude to my heart to recognize 
the mighty working of the Spirit 
of God. Whatever success may 
have been won on the field, I yet 
feel much of the progress is due to 
the thorough training in Scriptural 
knowledge given at Shaohing by 
Brother Jenkins. The preachers 
show marked improvement after a 
solitary session; and it is most 
important that all should take a 
full course, but this is not always 
possible.” 

Dr. Griffith John, writing to 
The Chronicle, Sept. 25. 1890, in- 
dulges the following reflections :— 

“This is the anniversary of my 
arrival in China. Thirty-tive years 
to-day Larrived at Shanghai. What 
wonderful years these have been in 
the history of China! How differ- 
ent the China of to-day from the 
China of thirty-five years ago! And 
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my own life! Many thoughts have 
been crowding in upon me to-day, 
as I have been trying to review the 
past. The uppermost thought has 
been the thought of God’s goodness 
and love. Goodness and mercy have 
followed me through all these long 
years. Of these thirty-five years, 
more than thirty have been spent 
in China. I have had no serious 
illness, hardly any illness at all, 
during this long period of service. 
I have had through life one 
strong desire—namely, that, whilst 
God gave me life, He would give 
me health and strength to work. 
So far this desire has been granted. 
I have had not a few trials and 
sorrows, but God has never left me, 
never forsaken me. He has also 
blessed me in my work, and made 
me feel that I was brought into 
this land by Himself. 

“** Qh! to grave, how great a debtor 

Daily I’m constrained to be.’ ” 

—The adversecircumstances under 
which missionary labor in Chung- 
king, West China, have of late 
been conducted, seem to have happily 
passed away. Rev. Spencer Lewis, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Mission 
in that city, sends us a letter dated 
Feb. 4th, from which we take the 
following :— 

“Last Sunday we had the pleas- 
ure of dedicating a neat and 
commodious chapel. There were 
present by invitation nearly all the 
missionaries and native Christians 
in Chungking. The main room of 
the building will seat from 250 to 
300 people, and by throwing open 
two class rooms we can seat at 
least 400 people. Soon after the 
New Year we shall begin to build a 
hospital, and in April I expect to 
go to Chentu with the purpose of 
renting a place for beginning work. 
You will be pleased to hear of 
these indications of progress. In all 
respects our work is growing and 
prosperous. 

—Many of the older missionaries 
will call to mind with pleasure the 
visit to China, in 1882, of the Rev. 
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Dr. Murdock, Indian Agent of the 
“CO, V. E. 8.” and Religious Tract 
Society. The information reaches 
Shanghai that he is on his way 
here again in the interest of tract 
work, and on his way home wid 
America. He has issued a circular 
to missionaries in China and Japan, 
defining the objects to which avyail- 
able tract funds may be devoted, and 
announcing his purpose to visit some 
of the principal mission stations for 
consultation with reference to the 
work of the societies he represents. 
The Doctor will be warmly welcomed. 
—Rev. H. V. Noyes, American 
Presbyterian Mission, Canton, has in 
the January number of The Church 
at Home and Abroad a suggestive 
article on the “ Influence of Mission 
Work for the Chinese in Christian 
Countries upon Mission Work in 
China.” The concluding paragraphs 
from the pen of Mr. Noyes we 
gladly transfer to our columns :— 
“Tn addition to these stations of 
the American Presbyterian Mission, 
there are stations in these districts 
connected with the American Board, 
the English Wesleyan Mission and 
the English Church Mission. In 
these stations the labors of Chinese 
Christians who have come from the 
United States or Australia are as 
prominent as in the stations of the 
Presbyterian Mission. Moreover, 
the Chinese Christians have started 
work for themselves, which is sup- 
ported almost entirely by contri- 


butions from those who either 
are now or have been residents 
abroad—(1) in San-ning _ city, 


where they have a chapel and dis- 
pensary largely supported — by 
Chinese Congregationalists ; (2) in 
the San-Ui district at Ku-tsing, a 
chapel and a school supported by 
Baptists, and a union chapel, toward 
which a large portion of the contri- 
bution has heen from Presbyterians; 
(3) in Canton city, a chapel under 
the care of the Canton Presbytery, 
which cost more than $2,000, all of 
which, with the running expenses, 
has been given by Chinese, andnearly 
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all by those in other lands; (4) a 
similar enterprise in Canton city, by 
Christians of the Baptist Church. 

“In Canton city the excellent 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church is Kuan-Loy, baptized and 
trained for evangelical work at our 
mission in San Francisco, and who 
did some good Christian work in 
Sacramento, Cal., before he came 
back to China, where he has labored 
faithfully and successfully for fifteen 
years. Sz-To-Nam-Tat, who preach- 
ed for years in California, is also 
now doing good work in Canton 
city. The principal assistants in the 
large hospital were also converted 
in California—So To-ning, who has 
attained celebrity as a_ surgical 
operator, especially in cases of 
cataract; Leung-Im, a_ faithful 
assistant, and Kan-Skai. 

“Beyond all these direct results 
of mission work for the Chinese in 
Christian countries, there is a wide- 
spread weakening of opposition to 
Christian effort in those 
whence emigration goes. Only two 
days ago the writer visited a 
village where five years ago the 
opposition was bitter, now nothing 
but the most pleasant and cordial 
reception; without question owing 
to the influence of returned Chris- 
tians, of whom there are more than 
twenty in the village and neighbor- 
ing country. So it is elsewhere. 

“ Badly as the Chinese are often 
abused in Christian lands, unjustly 
as they are often treated by so- 
called Christian governments, they 
know perfectly well that the best 
friends who have stood by them are 
of Christian Churches ; 
and those who have learned enough 
of Christianity to understand its 
spirit know just as well that if 
members of Christian Churches 
take part in treating them with 
injustice or abuse, they are doing 
it at the expense of disgracing 
the profession of Christianity which 
they make. 

‘Let then those who labor for 
the conversion of Chinese in Chris- 


regions 


members 
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ian lands know that however these 


t 
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abors may be regarded or disre- 
garded itt Sou quarters, they are 
thoroughly appreciated by mission 
aries in southern China. Out of 
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sivht, to a great extent, they are 
soWilig precious seed in the scattered 
villages and cities throughout this 
whole region, the fruit whereof 


shall vet shake like Lebanon.’ 


SO 


Thar 
Co # 
February, 1891. 


5th.—-Two shocks of earthquake felt 


at Kobe. 

Tth—TVhe Chinese Times of this date 
states that “the Tsung-li Yamén have 
returned an absolute refusal to the 
demand of the Foreign Ministers to be 
received in audience at the bnperial 
Palace, which the Yameén say cannot 
be entered without the formality of the 
K ‘o-t*ou.” 

10¢h.—Great fire at Ting-hai city, the 


of Cents in the Far East. 


chief town of Chusan. About 2,000 
re ndered Relief 
earnestly solicited. 

12th.—Severe shock of earthquake felt 
at Yokohama. 

l4th.-—Serious fire on board the P. & 
O. ss, Beugal, at Shanghai. 

—Seven Naumea pirates beheaded 

by the Canton authorities. 

24t/,—Six steamers leave Shanghai 
for the Northern ports, being the first of 
the season. 


families homeless. 
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MARRIAGES. 

Ar Chefoo, on January 20th, by the 
Rev. Hunter Corbett. D.D., Rev. R. M. 
MATEER, to Miss MapGr Dickson, 
M.D. 

Ar Shanghai, on January 28th, Mr. EF. J. 
Coorrr, to Miss M, PALMer, both of 
the C. I. M. 

Ar Ningpo, January 29th, by Rev. d. 
R. Goddayd, Mr Gro. WARNER, 
American Baptist Mission, Szchuan, to 
Miss Maka S. MokEHEAD, of Canton, 
Pil., U.S. A 

BIRTHS. 

Siam, J muary 19th, the 
wife of Rev. L. A. Earrvox, American 
Baptist Missionary Union, of a son 

Ar 'Tsingchow Fu, Shantung, on 2Ist 
Jan., the wife of Rev. G. SpuncKon 
Mepuvcnsr, English Baptist Mission, 
of a son, 

Ar Hankow, January 23rd, 1891, the 
wife of Maurice J. WALKER, of a son. 

At Shanghai, on the 9th February, the 
wife of Rev. F. L. H. Port, of a son. 

DEATHS, 

At Bangkok, Siam, Jan. 19th, ANntn 
C., the wife of Rev. L. A. Eaton, of 
the American Papti Missionary 
Union. 

Ar Han-chung, on January 19th, Mr. 
R. Gray Owen, of the C, I. M, 

Ar Swatow, Feb. loth, Rev. Grorcr 
Surry, A.M., of the English Presby- 
terian Mission. Arrived in Amoy 19th 
November, 1857. 

ARRIVALS, 

Ar Shanghai, on February 17, Messrs. 
EK, Pirauist, W. Haaguist.; BF, 


= 

Tuset.L, A. H. Ryprere, V. Renivs, 
O. GULLBRANDSON, P. Po~MAN, G. 

STRAND, A. H. ABRAHAMSON, V. 
LL. NoRDLUND, J. NELSON, U. SGpER- 
stroM, D. TorNVALL, O. Rosexquist, 
P. KE. Henpriksen, C. Rypewi, J. 
OLSON : Misses A. SANDERS, iz 
AHLSTROM, J. ALOFSON, T. JOUNSON, 
C. ANbERSOoN, H. ANbERsoN, E, 
SEGER, A. SwWANson, A, NoRpsTROM, 
D. LixnpwanL, O. OLsson, MAryY 
Axprrson, Lo Kuint, M. ANDERSON, 
IX, Nuuson, T. Pererson, C. CARLSON, 
C. Parsox, from U.S A. for C. I. M. 

AT Shanghai, February 20th, J. C. 
Hoank, wife and 3 children, of the 
Church Missionary Society (returned). 

AT Shanghai, on February 21st, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. ANDREW and Miss SEED 
(returned); Misses A. I. Mryrr, 8S. 
Hocstap, S, J. Cannos, C. KARLMAN, 
H.S. Jomnanson, L. McMinn, R. J. 
GARDINER, A. SLATER, A. K, 
RonoTHiM, from England for China 
Inland Mission. 

Av Shanghai, on February 26th, Miss 
L. J. Kay (returned); Misses M. EF. 
Ricas, M BEE, M. NILSON and Mr. 
Kh. Gi. SAUNDERS, from Canada for 

China Inland Mission. 

DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, February 15th, 1891, 
Rev. D. H. Davis, wife and three 
children, of the Seventh Day Baptist 
Mission, Shanghai, for America, vid 
England; Mrs. DauzieL, Mrs. Jas, 
Wake and three children, for England, 

From Shanghai, on February 21st, Mr. 
and Mrs. D. B. TiomMpson and two 
children, of the C. 1. M., for Europe. 


a 1g PRESALE: CS 

















